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“Tue chief advantages expected in Europe from American 
Independence,” wrote Madison to Lafayette in 1785, ‘‘center in 
the revolution it was to produce in the commerce between the 


new and the old world.”* What Madison here had in mind 
was not so much the increased volume or altered direction of 
American trade, it was rather the shock that men thought would 
be given by the policy of the young republic to the maxims of 
commerce that had shaped the legislation of Europe for so many 
generations. It is in the works of Turgot that ‘the chief advan- 
tages expected in Europe’ are most clearly detailed. To him 
the approaching independence of America was visible earlier 
even than to the colonists themselves, and he hoped and did not 
hesitate to predict that it would have results at which the politi- 
cians of Europe would be filled with dismay. In a letter to 
Dean Tucker, as early as 1770, Turgot compliments him on 
being almost the only English author 

Who has known and felt the advantages of free commerce, and who has 
not been seduced by the puerile and suicidal illusions of a commerce fettered 

*Works, Vol. I, p. 139. 
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and exclusive..... I see with joy as a citizen of the world an event 
approaching which more than all the books of philosphers will dissipate the 
phantom of the jealousy of commerce. I allude to the separation of your 
colonies from the mother country, which will soon be followed by that of all 
America from mother Europe. Then the discovery of that part of the world 
will become really useful. 

In his last written state paper," a memorial to the king in 
1776, he is more specific in his predictions of the réle the young 
republic would play: 

It is the interest of all peoples [he says] that commerce should be every- 
where free and exempt from duties. The first nation giving to others an 
example of this humane and enlightened policy by liberating its productions, 
its industry, its commerce from all prohibitions, and all duties, will raise her- 
self rapidly to the very highest prosperity, and will soon compel other nations 
to imitate her to the great advantage of the whole world. 

The nation destined to do this was America, by whose inde- 
pendence ‘“‘that delusion which for two centuries has rocked the 
cradle of our politicians will be dissipated.” In short the 
opinion of Turgot was that America must necessarily be a 
nation of free traders, and that as soon as she became indepen- 
dent she must cause a revolution in the world’s commerce; 
for by throwing open her own ports she would force other nations 
to do likewise, and it would then be discovered that the whole 
system of exclusion and monopoly that had been dominant for 
centuries was founded on an absolute delusion. 

It is well known that these expectations were not confined to 
Europe. With the exception of Hamilton there was not one of 
the American leaders at the time of the Revolution who was not 
inclined to free trade. Was it not indeed the commercial 
restrictions of England that formed one of our bitterest com- 
plaints against her? Was it not essential to our well-being that 
we should have open markets for the sale of raw materials, 
which we produced in abundance, and for the purchase of manu- 
factured supplies, which we hardly produced at all? And was 
not the value of our trade sufficient to justify hopes that if we 
threw open our ports on easy terms to foreigners, they would 


*TuRGOT, Oeuvres, Vol. Il, pp. 551-85. 
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yield us reciprocal privileges in theirs? Surely if industrial 
conditions, political conjuncture, and public sentiment afford any 
basis for prophecy, it would seem that the prediction of Turgot 
was well grounded. 

And yet seldom has any forecast of the future been so com- 
pletely falsified by the course of events. Instead of leading the 
world to the adoption of a liberal commercial policy, America 
became a main champion of the policy of restriction, and ‘the 
chief advantages expected in Europe”’ have not been reaped to 
the present day. I believe that no consecutive explanation of 
this unlooked for development has ever been given. There are, 
it is true, books enough on American diplomacy to fill a library, 
and we have tariff histories galore, as well as many monographs 
of varying degrees of excellency on other phases of American 
commercial policy. But one looks through them in vain for an 
adequate description of the position taken by the United States 
in earlier days toward the hidebound policy that then prevailed 
in Europe, for an explanation of our failure to break down that 
policy, and for the effect of this failure on our own legislation. 
It is the purpose of this paper merely to bridge and not to fill 
this gap in our commercial history. To do justice to the sub- 
ject would require more space than is here available. In view, 
however, of the great attention to all matters relating to our 
commercial policy that has been excited in recent years both at 
home and abroad by the phenomenal growth of our foreign trade, 
even so superficial a treatment, as is here attempted, will perhaps 
not fail to be of some interest and assistance to the general 
reader. 


In accordance with a universal expectation one of the earliest 
acts of the American government after deciding upon war with 
England was to declare our ports open to the merchants of all 
friendly nations. Lofty have been the flights of grandiloquence 
indulged in by most of our history books in commenting on this 
act. It has been held up to the eyes of admiring readers as an 
illustration of the liberal and enlightened course that this 
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“youngest teeméd star” in the firmanent of nations was deter- 
mined to pursue. In reality, however, the act was a mere matter 
of course. Foreign merchants gained by it nothing that they 
were not entitled to expect and were not actually granted by all 
civilized independent states. ‘The right of admission into ports 
for the purposes of trade and the general liberty of commerce,” 
said Grenville to Jay in 1794, ‘‘are rights now generally acknowl- 
edged to be incident to a state of amity and good correspond- 
ence.”’* The whole purport of the act, therefore, was merely 
to nullify the monopoly of our commerce that had previously 
been claimed by England. Foreign merchants were henceforth 
free to engage in the American trade in the same sense in which 
they were free to engage in the trade to France, England, or 
Spain; they might enter our ports and buy and sell and get 
gain, but in all their dealings they were still subject to whatever 
regulations, burdens, or restrictions America saw fit to impose. 
Whether or not then the removal of the restrictions imposed by 
England would really make for freedom would depend on the 
restrictions substituted for them by the colonies themselves. 
The importance of this matter was appreciated by the gov- 
ernment, and very soon after independence was declared, Con- 
gress undertook to determine what regulations would be expedient 
and to shape for the nation a definite commercial policy. Con- 
gress, it is true, was not empowered at that time to legislate with 
regard to the regulations of foreign trade, but it could conclude 
treaties, and these treaties would be binding on the separate 
states, and they might thus be restrained from laying any 
imposts or duties that Congress disapproved. As early, there- 
fore, as September 17, 1776, ‘‘Congress took into consideration 
the plan of treaties to be proposed to foreign nations with the 
amendments agreed to by the committee of the whole.” The 
result of the discussion that then took place was the adoption 
of a plan that was to be proposed to France, the nation whose 
favor we were then most anxious to conciliate. According to 
this plan French merchants were to be free from all duties in 


American State Papers; Foreign Relations, Vol. 1, p. 493. 
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this country except those that were paid by natives and were to 
enjoy all other rights in commerce and navigation that were 
enjoyed by natives, on condition that reciprocal rights and 
privileges were granted to American merchants trading to 
France.” 

It is no exaggeration to say that the proposals contained in 
this plan mark the beginning of a new epoch in the history of 
commercial policy. Mably had summed up the doctrine that 
had hitherto been dominant in saying that no commercial treaty 
should be negotiated unless some favorable circumstance enabled 
a nation to demand a privilege for which it was not bound to 
make an equivalent concession. Or, as von Justi, who was pro- 
fessor at GOttingen in 1755, had expressed it: 

The main object of every commercial agreement [that we make] must be 
to win the balance in trading; just as this is likewise the purpose of every 
people, unless it is entirely idiotic, that negotiates with us. It all depends, 
therefore, on who can outwit the other. 

The United States was the first modern nation officially to 
abjure this doctrine, and to offer to the citizens or subjects of a 
foreign nation in return for a like concession on its part the 
same commercial privileges in this country that were enjoyed 
by natives. It should be carefully noted, however, that the 
policy thus inaugurated fell far short of what is now considered 
“free trade.” According to the plan of treaties no effort was 
to be made to remove the prohibitions of many articles of 
American produce that existed in some foreign countries, nor 
was anything to be said about the heavy import duties that were 
levied in them all. And on the other hand we by no means 
bound ourselves to refrain from legislation designed to restrict, 
control, limit, or tax the volume or variety of our trade, if ever 
such legislation should seem to us expedient. On the contrary, 
the principle was still recognized that every country was justi- 
fied in making all general laws and regulations in regard to its 
foreign trade that seemed good, and all that was contended for 
was that these laws should be really general, applying to 


* Secret Journal of Congress, Foreign Affairs, Vol. Il, p. 6. 
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natives of the country adopting them in the same way as to for- 
eigners. 

In the negotiations with France following the formation of 
the plan not all even of these mederate demands were secured. 
The instructions given to our commissioners — Franklin, Deane, 
and Arthur Lee —urged them to use every means in their power 
to win the acceptance of our proposals. If, however, the King 
of France refused to the citizens of the United States the privi- 
leges enumerated, then those privileges were not to be offered 
to French subjects; but as an alternative the commissioners were 
to propose that each party should put the other on the footing 
of the most favored foreign nation. It was only this alternative 
that France was prepared to accept. In the treaty of 1778, 

His Most Christian Majesty and the United States engage mutually not to 
grant any particular favor to other nations in respect of commerce and navi- 
gation which shall not immediately become common to the other party, who 
shall enjoy the same favor freely, if the concession was freely made, or on 
allowing the same compensation if the concession was conditional. 

It was further agreed that neither party should levy duties 
that discriminated between its own merchants and merchants of 
the other party except on the basis of the most favored nation, 
and that each should be at liberty to have consuls in the ports 
of the other. In addition to these agreements American mer- 
chants were granted an exemption from certain French tonnage 
duties, and free ports were assigned them in France and the 
French colonies where they might land and deposit their mer- 
chandise. 

There is nothing new in these stipuiations. The importance 
of the treaty to students of commercial policy consists, not in 
the regulations actually agreed on, but in the principles expressed 
in the preamble. The two parties wished ‘to fix in an equitable 
and permanent manner the rules which ought to be followed 
relative to the correspondence and commerce” which they 


desired to establish. 


His Most Christian Majesty and the said United States have judged that 
the said end could not be better obtained than by taking for the basis of their 
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agreement the most perfect equality and reciprocity, and by carefully avoid- 
ing all those burthensome preferences which are usually sources of debate, 
embarrassment, and discontent; and by leaving also each party at liberty to 
make respecting commerce and navigation those interior regulations which it 
shall find most convenient to itself; and by founding the advantage of com- 
merce solely upon reciprocal utility and the just rules of free intercourse ; 
reserving withal to each party the liberty of admitting at its pleasure other 
nations to a participation of the same advantages. 

In this preamble one at least of the principles set forth in 
the American plan wins recognition, and for the first time in 
history independent nations voluntarily enter into an agreement 
to fix the rules governing their commerce in such a way as to 
found the advantage to be derived from it “solely upon recip- 
rocal utility and the just rules of free intercourse.” 

These were high sentiments and the expression of a liberal 
policy. In view, however, of the slight concessions secured 
through the negotiations and the liberty reserved to each party 
of making such interior regulations as might be most convenient 
to itself, it would seem that the sounding words of the preamble 
had little significance. But a closer examination shows that 
such was not the case. The young nation had sufficiently 
announced her adherence to the doctrine that the advantages of 
commerce are mutual, founded “solely upon reciprocal utility;” 
she had proclaimed to the world her readiness to avoid burden- 
some preferences and to remove other restrictions as soon as the 
other powers showed a willingness to reciprocate; and if she had 
gained little by the treaty, she had likewise sacrificed little. 
The main result of it, as summed up by Franklin, was this: 

The great principle. . . . is a perfect equality and reciprocity, no advan- 
tage to be demanded by France, or privileges in commerce, which the states 
may not grant to any and every other nation.’ 

Although it was not unconditional free trade, then, that 
America was determined to advocate, it was a nearer approach 
to it than Europe was accustomed to; for through the principle 
of reciprocity she proposed to abolish exclusions, monopolies, 
and preferences, and thus to promote the advantages of both 


* Works, Vol. VIL, pp. 239. 
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” 


nations rather than ‘‘by outwitting the other” to secure some 
exclusive advantage for herself. 

During the next few years the policy thus adopted was 
stated, reiterated, and insisted upon by our commissioners 
abroad and by Congress at home. In the autumn of 1779, 
when instructions were sent to John Adams for negotiating, as 
soon as opportunity should arise, a treaty of commerce with 
Great Britain, he was told to govern himself principally by that 
which had already been concluded with France. He was in no 
case to give up our right to share in the fisheries; but 

In all other matters you are to govern yourself by your own discretion, as 
shall be most for the interest of these states, taking care that the said treaty 
be founded on principles of equality and reciprocity, so as to conduce to the 
mutual advantage of both nations, but not to the exclusion of others.* 

And it was in accordance with the same policy that the com- 
mercial clauses of the treaty concluded three years later with 
Holland were practically identical with those contained in the 
treaty with France. 

Meanwhile our ‘commissioners were energetically propagat- 
ing abroad the doctrine of unrestricted commerce. Franklin 
wrote, in 1781: 

It is perhaps an erroneous opinion, but I find myself rather inclined to 
adopt that modern one, which supposes it best for every country to leave its 
trade entirely free from all encumbrances.? 

More emphatically he wrote to Vergennes : 

In general I would only observe that commerce, consisting in a mutual 
exchange of the necessaries and conveniences of life, the more free and 
unrestrained it is the more it flourishes, and the happier are all the nations 
concerned in it. Most of the restraints put upon it in different countries 
seem to have been the projects of particulars for their private interest under 
pretense of public good.3 

There did indeed seem at that time to be some chance that 
the prediction of Turgot would be fulfilled, that the influence of 
the western republic suddenly sprung into vigorous life would 


* Secret Journal of Congress, Vol. 11, p. 229. 


* WHARTON, Diplomatic Correspondence, Vol. 1V, p. 423. 
3 Jbid., Vol. VI, p. 305. 
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totally change all the prevailing maxims of commerce. Cer- 
tainly the strength of this influence was great. The trade of 
the United States was of increasing value and was eagerly 
desired by all commercial nations, most of whom perhaps even 
overestimated its value because of their previous exclusion from 
it. Moreover, the struggle for independence and the political 
doctrines that were being promulgated by the leaders of the 
young nation had attracted the attention of the whole civilized 
world. It was a new country, full of a new life, standing for 
new principles of politics; new principles of commerce were 
naturally expected from it, and whatever these new principles 
might be the old world was prepared to accord them at least a 
respectful hearing. 

And yet, in spite of these apparently favorable conditions, 
the time was not yet ripe for the revolution Turgot had foreseen. 
In the political, as in the physical world, there is a vis inertiae to 
be reckoned with; the weight of the accumulated tradition, 
opinion, and practice of two centuries was not to be lightly set 
aside at the bidding of an untried government, however great 
might be the value of the trade it had to offer. The truth of 
this early became apparent to our commissioners abroad. John 
Adams, writing to Livingston in 1783, said: 

The United States have propagated far and wide in Europe the ideas of 
liberty of navigation and commerce. The powers of Europe, however, can- 
not agree as yet in adopting them in their full extent.” 

Castlereagh remarked to Adams’s son thirty-three years 
later, that the wisdom of the English commercial system, in his 
own mind, was not unquestionable, but it was difficult to break 
down a policy so strongly supported by public opinion and “by 
various interests.2, The remark aptly describes the state of mind 
of the European cabinets where proposals were heard from the 
American commissioners in the first decade of the republic. 

Some of the lesser European states, it is true, having little 
trade of their own, but being deeply interested in carrying the 

* WHARTON, Diplomatic Correspondence, Vol. V1, p. 545. 

? American State Papers: Foreign Relations, Vol. 1V, p. 361. 
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commerce of other countries, were willing enough to meet us 
half way. The treaty with Sweden, for example, concluded in 
1783, not only contained the most favored nation clause, but 
secured to each party the right to import and export all kinds 
of merchandise whatsoever. The more important commercial 
nations, however, were not yet prepared for such radical changes. 
Spain consistently refused to treat of commerce at all. France 
and the Netherlands were content, after the coming of peace, to 
abide by the provisions of the treaties made during the war. In 
England the proceedings were especially significant of the 
strength still left in the mercantilist principles. 

As early as March, 1783, Pitt, realizing the necessity to Eng- 
lish prosperity of recovering the American trade that had been 
lost by the war, presented in Parliament a bill framed after the 
liberal principles of the school of Adam Smith, in which he had 
been educated. The preamble declared “ it highly expedient 
that the intercourse between Great Britain and the United States 
should be established on the most enlarged principles of recip- 
rocal benefit.”” It opened to the vessels of the United States 
not only the ports of Great Britain and Ireland but also those 
of the British colonies in the West Indies and on the American 
continent. But the bill was bitterly opposed and finally defeated. 
Eden expressed the sense of the opposition in saying: ‘‘ The 
bill will introduce a total revolution in our commercial system ;”’ 
he pronounced reciprocity with the United States nearly imprac- 
ticable, and denounced the whole plan as “ utterly improper for 
it completely repeals the navigation act.” * The Coalition Cabi- 
net, that succeeded the Shelburne ministry about a month later, 
agreed to maintain the navigation act unimpaired. In Parlia- 
ment Lord Sheffield warned them: 


Let the ministers know the country is as tenacious of the navigation act 
as of the principles of Magna Charta.... . They must reserve to our 
remaining dominions the exclusive trade to the West India islands. 


And in his pamphlet on the American trade he said : 


There should be no treaty with the American states, because they will 


* BANCROFT, History of the Constitution, pp. 55, 56. 
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not put England on a better footing than France or Holland, and equal 
rights will be enjoyed of course without a treaty." 

After long discussion Parliament passed a bill authorizing 
the Crown to regulate, by Orders in Council, the trade between 
the British dominions and the United States, and it was thus 
that the commerce between the two nations was regulated until 
the general act of Parliament of 1788. The nature of these 
Orders shows that England was as yet unconvinced of the expe- 
diency of yielding to the American proposals for reciprocity. 
Great privileges were indeed granted in order to attract to the 
mother country the trade of her recalcitrant children, privileges 
which gave to our commerce an advantage over that of all other 
foreign nations; but they were not granted as a result of agree- 
ment nor in recognition of the principle that the advantages of 
commerce ‘‘are founded solely upon reciprocal utility and the 
just rules of free intercourse.”” Furthermore, they applied only 
to the trade with Great Britain and Ireland, for by the Order of 
1783 the ports of the West Indies were closed to American 
merchants altogether. The result of the policy adopted in Eng- 
land was, therefore, the preservation of the main principles of 
the mercantile system unimpaired. 

The United States, then, had “ propagated far and wide in 
Europe the ideas of the liberty of navigation and commerce.” 
The powers of Europe, however, “could not agree as yet in 
adopting them in their full extent.’’ How was this failure to 
react upon the policy we were inclined to pursue ? 

With the coming of peace and the acknowledgment of 
independence Congress determined, in view of the ill success 
hitherto attending our diplomacy, to reconsider the plan that 
had been adopted in the summer of 1776. It was resolved, 
therefore, in May, 1784, after several months of discussion, that 
Adams, Franklin, and Jefferson should be commissioned to 
negotiate treaties with the commercial countries of Europe, and 
instructions previously drawn up by Jefferson himself? were 
* Ibid., pp. 60, 66. 

? JEFFERSON, Writings (edited by Ford), Vol. III, pp. 355 ff. 
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adopted for their guidance. A comparison of these instructions 
with the Plan of Treaties shows how the hopes for reciprocity 
had moderated. No word was uttered about the mutual advan- 
tages of commerce nor the expediency of according equal rights 
to foreigners and natives. The only point of a strictly commer- 
cial character to be carefully stipulated was this, that in the 
direct trade between this country and another, whether sover- 
eign or colonial, the vessels of each party should be free to 
engage, paying no other duty than was paid by the most favored 
nation.’ 

One treaty only was concluded under this revised plan, the 
treaty with Prussia of 1785. The contracting parties could 
afford in this case to display liberality, since the value of the 
trade between them was insignificant; and the American pro- 
posals were therefore granted. Prejudice, hard and unbending 
as coral reefs, surrounded the other nations of Europe and ren- 
dered impossible the access of the new principles America stood 
for. Our trade they wanted, but to get it they were willing to 
to make no treaty securing to us a share of their own. In 1776 
we had offered the same privileges to foreigners that were 
enjoyed by our own citizens, and invited other nations to do the 
same. During the ten succeeding years all the force of example, 
argument, and skillful diplomacy was exerted “to fix in an 
equitable and permanent manner the rules which ought to be fol- 
lowed relative to correspondence and commerce.’ But all to no 
purpose. For no treaty of commerce was to be made, Mably 
had once said: 

A moins qu'on ne se trouve dans quelque circonstance heureuse qui 
autorise 4 demander quelque prérogative sans étre obligé de l’acheter par une 
complaisance équivalente. 

And the nations of Europe were still true to the doctrine thus 
bluntly expressed. 

The reaction of our failure is strongly reflected in the corre- 
spondence of the American commissioners that had been sent 
abroad. Franklin, writing to Livingston of the closure of the 
West India ports, said: 


* JEFFERSON, Writings (edited by Ford), Vol. III, p. 490. 
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If it should be persisted in, it will then be a matter worthy the attentive 
discussion of Congress whether it will be most prudent to retort with a simi- 
lar regulation in order to force its repeal, . . . . or left pass without notice 
and leave it to its own inconvenience, or rather impracticability, in the execu- 
tion, and to the complaints of the West India planters, who must all pay 
dearer for our produce under those restrictions." 


By 1785 John Adams, who was then attempting to negotiate 
a commercial treaty with England, became convinced that the 
only means of breaking down European restrictions lay in 
retaliation. On being asked by Pitt what he thought Great 
Britain ought to do, he had answered : 

This country ought to prescribe to herself no other rule than to receive 
from America everything she can send asa remittance, in which case America 
will take as much of British productions as she can pay for.? 

And to an English friend he wrote: 

The United States are willing to throw wide open evey port in their domin- 
ions to British ships, merchants, and merchandise, and I am ready in their 
behalf to pledge their faith in a treaty to this effect upon the reciprocal stipu- 
lation of this nation that her ports shall be equally open to our ships, mer- 
chants, and produce.3 

But he was losing all hope that liberal principles would pre- 
vail, and gradually coming to the conclusion that self-preserva- 
tion would force America to fall in with the restrictive policy of 
Europe. To Jay he wrote: 

You will negotiate for reciprocities in commerce to very little purpose 
while the British ministers and merchants are certain that they will enjoy all 
the profits of our commerce under their own partial regulations. . . . . Con- 
gress or the states might take such action as would insure them justice against 
the English..... It is a diplomatic axiom that ‘‘he always negotiates ill 
that is not in a position to make himself feared.” . .. . We have no means 
to make an impression on them but by commercial regulations which the 
vulgar may see strike essentially at their interests without injuring our own.‘ 

A few months later his suggestions had become more explicit. 
In a letter to Jefferson he said: 

I should be sorry to adopt a monopoly; but, driven to the necessity of it, 
I would not do things by halves. The French deserve it of us as much as 

* FRANKLIN, Works, Vol. VIII, p. 535. 

? BANCROFT, History of the Constitution, Vol. I, p. 205. 
3ADAMS, Works, Vol. VIII, p. 383. 4 Jbid., Vol. VIII, p. 242. 
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the English, for they are as much enemies of our ships and mariners. Their 
navigation acts are not quite so severe as those of Spain, Portugal, and Eng- 
land (as relate to their colonies, I mean), but they are not much less so, and 
they discover as strong a lust to annihilate our navigation as anybody." 

To Jay: 

If monopolies and exclusions are the only arms of defense against monopo- 
lies and exclusions, I would venture upon them without the fear of offending 
Dean Tucker and the ghost of Dr. Quesnay.? 

And a little later: 


They mean that America shall have no ships nor sailors to annoy their 
trade Patience will do no good ; nothing but reciprocal prohibitions 


and imposts will have any effect.3 

And finally, despairing of success and wearied with his fruit- 
less efforts, he wrote to Jay that ‘‘a life so useless to the public 
and so insipid to myself as mine is in Europe, has become a bur- 
den to me as well as to my countrymen.”’¢ 

In the legislatures of the separate states the coldness that 
marked the reception of our proposals had an effect that was 
strong and immediate. Agricultural Virginia, the state that 
above all others was interested in maintaining free trade, 
expressed the sentiment of her sister states in denouncing 
(December 9, 1783) ‘‘a disposition on the part of Great Britain 
to gain partial advantages injurious to the rights of free com- 
merce and repugnant to the principles of reciprocal interest and 
convenience which form the only permanent foundation of 
friendly intercourse.”5 She then led the way in retaliating 
against European restrictions, and by 1789 she had passed more 
acts relating to foreign trade than any other state. Massachu- 
setts in 1782 had declared for free trade, but by 1786 she had a 
system of exclusion and monopoly that was highly developed. 
Other states were not slow to follow the lead of these, the most 
powerful and influential of the American commonwealths. It 
was mainly against Great Britain that their hostile acts were 

* Jbid., p. 292. 

? BANCROFT, //istory of the Constitution, Vol. 1, p. 203. 

3 ADAMS, Works, Vol. VILI, p. 206. 

4 Jbid., p. 429. SBANCROFT, History of the Constitution, Vol. 1, p. 148. 
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levied, retaliation being sought for our exclusion from the West 
India trade. The laws passed for this purpose were numerous, 
partial, and various. Onan average, an English ship of 400 tons 
coming to this country paid as tonnage duty about $225, besides 
an additional duty on the goods she brought higher by abou. 
2 per cent. than that paid on goods in American ships." 

The trend of public opinion on the failure of our efforts for 
reciprocity is as clearly marked in the expressions of individuals 
as in the proceedings of state legislatures. Madison, who was 
close in touch with the sentiments of his countrymen and well 
acquainted with the condition of foreign relations, may be taken 
to speak for the rest. Writing to Lafayette in 1785 from his 
plantation in Virginia, he reminds him that “the chief advan- 
tages expected in Europe from American independence center in 
the revolution it was to produce in the commerce between the 
new and the old world.” * He regretted that the fossilized policy 
of the old world had prevented this revolution; and wrote to 
Monroe: 

Much, indeed, it is to be wished, as I conceive, that no regulations of 
trade—that is to say, no restrictions or imposts whatever — were necessary. 
A perfect freedom is the system which would be my choice. But before such 
a system will be eligible for the United States, perhaps, they should be out of 
debt; before it will be attainable all other nations must concur in it. 

He then roundly condemns the exclusion policy of Great 
Britain; and concludes that the only means against foreign 
restrictions will consist in “ retaliative regulations of trade.” 3 

It was evident that if Turgot’s prediction was to be fulfilled, 
other means must be adopted than those America had hitherto 
tried. It appeared to contemporaries that the only other means 
was retaliation. ‘You will negotiate for reciprocities in com- 
merce to very little purpose,” John Adams had said, “while the 
British ministers and merchants are certain that they will enjoy 
all the profits of our commerce under their own partial regula- 
tions.’”” To foreigners indeed there seemed little danger of 


* Report of Committee of Privy Council, 1791, p. 9. 
? MADISON, Works, Vol. I, p. 139. 3 /bid., Vol. I, p. 169. 
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effective retaliation under the impotent and vacillating govern- 
ment that was established by the Articles of Confederation. ‘If 
an angel from heaven,” said Adams, ‘“‘should declare to this 
nation that our states will unite, retaliate, prohibit, or trade with 
France, they would not believe it.”* But he himself thought 
otherwise: ‘‘The power to regulate the commerce of the whole 
will not probably be long withheld from Congress, and when 
that point shall be agreed to, you will begin to hear a cry in 
England for a treaty.”? 

It was not many months after this was written that the con- 
vention met to frame a new constitution which should give to 
Congress the power our diplomats deemed so essential. With 
justice have historians made prominent among the causes leading 
to this step: the failure of our diplomacy, the weakness of the 
states in their efforts at retaliation, the lack of co-ordination in 
their regulations, the necessity that our commercial policy should 
be national, not sectional, if it was to be successful. With the 
completion of the work of this convention a new era began in 
the history of our commercial policy as in the other phases of 
our national life. 

Profiting by the experience of the preceding decade no 
immediate attempt was made by the new government to renew 
the negotiations with Europe that had failed so completely. 
President Washington did indeed request Morris, who was in 
London in 1790, to sound the British ministers informally as to 
arrangements “‘which might fix the commerce between the two 
nations on principles of reciprocal advantage.” But “they 
avoided direct answers so as to satisfy Morris that they did not 
mean to enter into a treaty of commerce unless it could be 
extended into a treaty of alliance offensive and defensive, or 
unless in the event of a rupture with Spain.”3 Here during 
several years our diplomacy rested, for ‘the cry in England for 
a treaty,’’ which Adams had anticipated, was not uttered. 

But the cry had gone up in this country for retaliation ; 

* ADAMS, Works, Vol. VIII, p. 390. * Ibid., p. 391. 

3 American State Papers: Foreign Relations, Vol. 1, p. 121. 
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monopoly was to be met by monopoly, restriction by restriction, 
The advocates of this policy, however, failed to realize the diffi- 
culties of it. To close to foreigners any of our ports, as many 
of theirs were closed to us, would mean the ruin of those ports 
and probably the immediate end of the union. To prohibit the 
import of foreign manufactures, while we could not produce 
such goods ourselves, would mean depriving our own people of 
many of the necessities of life. In the first session of Congress 
there was disagreement between the Senate and the House as to 
the proper course to be followed. In the House it was pointed 
out that the commercial advantages expected from independ- 
ence had not been secured, that Great Britain still possessed the 
largest share of our commerce, no new channels had been 
opened to the other nations of Europe, and we had lost the 
trade we formerly carried on with the British West Indies. In 
order to force concessions, therefore, especially from Great 
Britain, members of the House were for imposing a discriminat- 
ing tonnage duty, and for allowing a small reduction in the duty 
on distilled spirits in favor of countries in treaty with us. In 
the Senate, however, it was urged that if Great Britain still 
enjoyed the lion’s share of our trade, she had retained it by 
legitimate means; for her merchants were better able than other 
foreigners to supply our wants and to dispose of our produce ; 
familiarity with our language and laws facilitated their transac- 
tions with us, and as long intercourse had acquainted them with 
our commercial usages and the condition of our currency and 
trade, they were willing to give us longer credit than was cus- 
tomary elsewhere. Furthermore, although Great Britain objected 


to a treaty, her policy toward us—except in the matter of the 


colonial trade — was more liberal than that of any other nation. 
And finally, a measure so trivial as that proposed by the House 
could only irritate, without exciting either the interest or the 
fear of any country that it was levied against." 

The debates lasted for many weeks and resulted in the pas- 
sage of two acts, one fixing a tariff of duties on imports, the 


* MADISON, Works, Vol. I, pp. 481-3. 
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other imposing on tonnage a duty that discriminated against all 
foreign ships. There are few acts on our statute book the motives 
for which have been so voluminously and bitterly discussed 
as the motives for these. In the discussion it is the tariff act 
that has received the chief attention; and yet, both as immedi- 
ately affecting the course of our commerce and as indicating the 
trend of our policy, it is perhaps the other act that has deserved 
it. Some writers have seen in them only a plan to raise revenue ; 
others regard them as signifying the determination of our legis- 
lators to protect American industries ; all agree that their pass- 
age was at least facilitated by the desire to retaliate against 
Europe for the coldness that had marked the reception of our 
proposals for reciprocity. 

It is needless here to engage in a discussion that, though it 
sometimes sleeps, seems never likely to die. To determine 


accurately what motives outweighed in the breast of several 
hundred legislators representing widely different sectional and 
economic interests is a matter of extreme difficulty, and each 
student is likely to impute to them the motive he would fain 


have had them feel. It may be said, however, that the two acts 
are to be kept carefully apart and considered separately. With 
regard to the tariff law, whatever may have been the remoter 
benefits expected from it, certainly the immediate, the sufficient, 
indeed the compelling cause for its passage was the need of 
revenue. If it was intended to be retaliatory, it utterly failed of 
its purpose, for in England a committee of the Privy Council 
considered it moderate and just, and pronounced the duties 
imposed by it lower than those paid in Holland, France, or any- 
where else in Europe.’ It placed our own merchants and for- 
eigners of all nations on the same footing; there was no 
discrimination, no exclusion, no attempt at monopoly. The 
most careful examination fails to show that it affected the vol- 
ume, variety, or direction of our foreign trade in the slightest 
degree. The act, therefore, deserves to be considered as fiscal 
rather than commercial legislation. Not so with the navigation 


* Report of Committee of Privy Council, 1791, p. 29. 
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act. This imposed on ships built and owned abroad a duty of 
fifty cents a ton, and on ships owned by foreigners but built in 
this country a duty of thirty cents, while ships both built and 
owned by Americans were to pay only six cents. Besides this, 
all goods imported in foreign ships were to pay a duty 10 per 
cent higher than goods imported in American ships. It is here 
then and not in the tariff act that we find a radical change of 
policy. ‘The frowns of Dean Tucker and the ghost of Dr. 
Chesnay”’ had lost the power to awe the makers of this law. It 
was a Clear desertion of the principles of perfect equality and 
the abolition of discriminations and monopolies that we had 
heretofore professed. 

And now was this change of policy due to the failure of our 
commissioners to win a favorable reception abroad for our pro- 
posals of reciprocity, a failure that compelled us for self-preser- 
vation to resort to monopoly; or was it rather a mere reversion 
to the prevailing spirit of the age, resulting from a belief that 
our previous policy had been wrong, and that the young republic 
like the ancient monarchies must look to selfish discrimination 
for prosperity ? The answer to this question is not so easy as it 
would seem. There can be no doubt from what has been already 
said that members of Congress acutely felt the repulse of our 
diplomacy, and that ideas of retaliation were widely popular. 
And yet if the law had grown out of these ideas, would not some 
distinction have been made between the countries in treaty with 
us and those that were not? Would not a greater severity have 
been shown to vessels arriving from ports to which our own were 
not admitted than to vessels arriving from ports where our own 
entered freely, unburdened even by alien duties ? Instead, how- 
ever, of such distinctions being made all foreign vessels were 
placed on exactly the same footing. Vessels coming from 
France, a treaty country, from the British West Indies whence 
we were excluded, from England where by legislation our ships 
enjoyed great and exceptional favor —all paid a duty of 50 
cents a ton with the additional duty of 10 per cent. on their 
cargoes. It is obvious that such a law as this was not intended 
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to be retaliatory; it is equally obvious that its purpose was to 
foster American shipbuilding and seafaring at the expense of 
foreign competitors. 

If, however, this law did not result from the failure of our 
previous policy, the change of sentiment that it indicates appears 
singularly violent and sudden. But appearances in this case are 
deceptive. For even while they advocated free trade in its 
broadest sense, the leaders of American thought had not lost 
sight of the necessity of encouraging American shipping as the 
most effective means of defense. Franklin, for example, in the 
same letter to Livingston in which he expresses the opinion that 
the greatest prosperity would result from opening our ports on 
equal terms and free from all restrictions to all the nations of 
the world, adds: 

The employing, however, of our own ships and raising a band of seamen 
among us, though it would not be a matter of so much private profit as some 
imagine, is nevertheless of political importance, and should have weight in 
considering the matter.’ 

Equally pregnant sentences might be quoted from the corre- 
spondence of Franklin’s contemporaries. It is evident, then, 
that, although our first navigation act was strictly protective, it 
was on political rather than commercial grounds that it com- 
mended itself to the lawmakers. That the enthusiasm for it in 
the commercial sections of the country was heightened by the 
expectation of private profits there can be no doubt; that grave 
apprehensions existed in the agricultural sections lest it should 
cripple their trade by raising the cost of transportation is equally 
certain ; but the law resulted neither from the selfish machinations 
of one interest nor the foolish altruism of the other, nor was it 
brought about —as has been sometimes stated —by a corrupt 
bargain between them; it was due to the belief that the preser- 
vation of our independence and the defense of our interests 
required a strong marine and a large body of experienced sea- 
men. Just as the prime motive of the tariff act, therefore, was 
not commercial but fiscal, so the prime motive of the navigation 
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act was not commercial but political. And just as remoter and 
incidental effects were anticipated from the first so similar effects 
were anticipated from the second. And in both cases since 
man’s motives for action are seldom unmixed, these remoter 
anticipations facilitated the passage of the laws. 

But while these laws were alike in that neither of them was 
primarily intended as commercial legislation, they differed 
fundamentally in the effect they must actually have on trade if 
permitted to go into unchecked operation. The tariff act, as 
pointed out above, could affect our commerce in no perceptible 
degree, whereas the natural result of the navigation act would 
be to throw the carrying trade entirely into the hands of Ameri- 
cans. Now, the business of transporting goods across the sea 
has become at the present day an independent industry and is 
largely divorced from strictly mercantile pursuits. The volume, 
variety, and direction of a nation’s commerce is therefore but 
slightly influenced by the nationality of those that carry it; and 
it is quite possible for all the carrying to be done by foreigners, 
while the real commercial business is strictly monopolized by 
native merchants. A century ago this was not the case. The 
shipowner of that day was likewise a merchant, and he that con- 
trived the carrying to and fro was usually the man that also did 
the buying and selling and reaped the commercial profits. Per- 
haps the condition that prevailed will be made clearer by a con- 
crete example. In 1820, owing to certain discriminating duties 
imposed by France, the transportation of goods between New 
Orleans and French ports had fallen almost entirely into hands 
of French shipowners. In protesting against these duties the 
American captains at New Orleans use these significant words < 


Throwing the carrying trade from this place to France out of the hands 
of American shipowners naturally influences the trade in the same articles 
from American merchants into the same channel; the number of French ves- 
sels being continually augmented, naturally bring their owners in some 
degree io partake of it ; everyone tries to push off some articles of goods to 
gain a freight for his ship and to pay for cotton and tobacco instead of fur- 
nishing money advances; French commission houses to transact this business 
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are daily multiplied, and adventurers with their “ pacotilles” are daily 
crowding the port.’ 

Bearing in mind this close connection between merchants 
and shipowners, it is easy to realize the tremendous effect on 
commerce of a law that would give to natives a monopoly of 
the carrying trade. 

Thus the summary of our national commercial policy until 
1790 is this: We threw open our ports to all foreign nations, 
and endeavored to secure in their ports the privileges enjoyed 
by natives, offering them reciprocal privileges in America; when 
our proposals were rejected we threatened retaliation against 
their restrictions, but owing to our peculiar economic condition 
we were unable to carry out the threat; so we contented our- 
selves with imposing a small tax on our commerce to meet the 
expenses of the government and with attempting to give our 
merchants a monopoly of the carrying trade in order to build 
up a strong merchant marine for purposes of defense. 


There now followed a period of twenty-five years during 
which the energy of our government was mainly occupied in 
defining, asserting, and maintaining our rights as neutrals in time 
of war abroad, in resisting the impressment of our sailors by 
Great Britain, and in attempting to recover the right to partici- 
pate in the northern fisheries. It is unnecessary to consider 
these subjects here, partly because they are of a legal rather 
than commercial nature, and partly because they have been 
abundantly discussed elsewhere. But there were three other 
matters of permanent interest which received attention at the 
time, but which recent writers have almost entirely overlooked. 

In the first place, it was deemed essential that such privileges 
as foreign nations allowed us in their home ports should be defi- 
nitely stated and secured by treaty, and not be left subject to 
precarious legislation on their part. Secondly, it was the urgent 
desire of the government to acquire and likewise to secure by 
treaty a share for our merchants in the lucrative trade of the 


* American State Papers: Commerce and Navigation, Vol. II, p. 412. 
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colonies held by the powers of Europe. And lastly, since the 
operation of our navigation act was impeded by foreign legisla- 
tion, and did not afford the benefits expected from it, other 
means had to be sought in order to encourage our shipping. 

After the consummate failure of our previous attempts, it 
was with much hesitation that the government determined to 
treat once more with foreign countries about commerce. Indeed, 
it was political conditions that forced us to reopen negotiations, 
and the commercial agreements arrived at during this period 
were only incidental tothe settlement of matters of pressing impor- 
tance in the field of politics. Thus, when Jay was sent to England 
in 1794, his instructions enumerated the points of a political 
nature that he was to attempt to settle, and if these were so 
accommodated as to promise a continuance of tranquillity, it was 
referred to his discretion whether he should listen to or propose 
the discussion of a commercial treaty." 

The instructions to Jay in defining both the demands and the 
concessions he was to make if he found England favorably dis- 
posed for a treaty of commerce, reveal the policy that the gov- 
ernment was inclined to pursue. As the war of the French 
revolution had begun, a war that already threatened to bring 
great suffering to our ship owners, much emphasis was naturally 
laid on securing our rights as neutrals. Besides taking care of 
these, Jay was to demand reciprocity in navigation, particularly 
to the East and West Indies. Exactly what was meant by this 
is not clear, for except in the Indies, our ships enjoyed greater 
privileges in British ports than did British ships in ours. He 
was to require further, that our wheat, fish, and other staples be 
admitted on the same terms on which we admitted the staples of 
Great Britain. There is involved in this clause a principle that 
makes no previous appearance in our negotiations with foreign 
countries; it is no other, indeed, than the principle of ‘‘commer- 
cial reciprocity,” in the sense now attached to the term. Hereto- 
fore, we had uttered no protest against the prohibition of partic- 
ular commodities, nor against the imposition of high taxes on 

* American State Papers: Foreign Relations, Vol. 1, p. 473. 
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imports; on the contrary, we had expressly recognized the right 
of every nation to make such internal regulations of commerce 
as seemed to it good. The reciprocity we had sought before the 
passage of our navigation act meant merely that in such trade as 
was permitted, the natives of the countries engaged should be 
on the same footing, neither side being favored by legislation at 
the expense of the other. So accustomed, indeed, had Ameri- 
cans become since the infancy of the colonies, to the English 
corn laws and to high foreign tariffs that, like others, they 
regarded these things as matters to be regulated according to 
the discretion of each country for itself; and so long as the 
regulation was general and not discriminating in its nature, out- 
siders were deemed to have no right to interfere. 

It was hardly expected by our government that these impor- 
tant demands would be granted by England. ‘ This enumera- 
tion,” it is said in the instructions, “presents generally, the 
objects which it is desirable to comprise in a commercial treaty; 
not that it is expected that one can be effected with so great a 
latitude of advantages.” 

For what had we to set against this ‘great latitude?” All 
that we were prepared to offer was included in the clause: “You 
may discuss the sale of prizes in our courts while we are neutral, 
and this, perhaps, may be added to the consideration that we 
have to give besides those of reciprocity.” Our navigation act 
we were by no means prepared to repeal—which is additional 
evidence that it was not regarded as retaliatory. Jay, indeed, 
reported that Lord Grenville pressed the proposition to abolish 
alien duties of every sort between the two countries, “ but strong 
objections,”’ he added, “opposed my agreeing to it.”* In other 
words, we demanded from England that she should throw open 
to us her colonial trade, shouid repeal her prohibitions, and 
should reduce her tariff to the level of ours, and in return we 
were willing that she should continue to trade with us subject to 
onr own regulations, and should sell in our ports the prizes cap- 
tured by her cruisers from France. 


*American State Papers: Foreign Relations, Vol. 1, p. 503. 
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About two months after his arrival in England, Jay accord- 
ingly drew up and sent to Grenville the outline of a commercial 
treaty. In it our demands were duly set forth, and in order that 
the duties might be made reciprocal, it was suggested that special 
articles should be negotiated and added to the convention as 
soon as possible. Grenville soon replied with a counterprojet; 
rejecting Jay’s proposals, he offered as a substitute that neither 
party should in the future prohibit the importation from the 
other of any articles that were not prohibited at the time, and 
that neither should levy higher duties on goods imported from 
the other than upon similar goods coming from the most favored 
nation. He then expressed the willingness of his government to 
permit American ships of seventy tons and under to engage in 
the trade between the United States and the West Indies, 
but only on condition that Americans should not export to any 
foreign country goods commonly produced in the West Indies. 
After this interchange of proposals, many weeks were spent in 
discussion and correspondence; but although several important 
political matters were arranged, the only further commercial con- 
cession that Jay secured was permission for Americans to engage 
in the direct trade between their own country and the East Indies. 

The displeasure in America with those clauses of the treaty 
resulting from the negotiations which related to the colonial 
trade is notorious. The consequent rejection of the clauses by 
the Senate left our commercial relations with Great Britain in 
exactly the same condition that had previously existed, with the 
single exception that commerce was now regulated no longer by 
legislation but by treaty. 

Twelve years after Jay’s mission, our relations with Great 
Britain had become so strained, chiefly owing to their practice 
of impressing American seamen, that commissioners were once 
more sent to treat with the English government. No alteration 
of commercial policy, however, is to be observed in the negotia- 
tions that took place, and as the treaty failed to settle the matter 
of impressment, President Jefferson refused even to send it to 
the Senate for discussion. 
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As the negotiations with England sufficiently explain the 
American commercial policy during this period, it is unnecessary 
to describe those that took place with other European nations. 
Suffice it to say: that Spain maintained its refusal to treat of com- 
merce; that the treaty with Prussia was renewed in 1799; that 
the treaty with France was abrogated in 1800, and a new one 
was concluded which avoided the liberal sentiments formerly 
expressed, and secured to each party in its trade with the other 
merely the privileges enjoyed by the most favored nation. This 
retrogression from liberal principles in our commercial relations 
with France, was due partly to our strained political relations with 
that country, and partly to the exasperation occasioned in France 
by the failure to oust England from the American commerce, a 
failure that was attributed in large measure to our refusal to 
grant special advantages to French merchants and ship owners. 

The second matter referred to above as exercising the atten- 
tion of the government during this period was our commerce 
with the colonies held by the nations of Europe. It was the 
West India colonies of England, Spain, and France that chiefly 
concerned us. Our exchange of commodities with these islands 
was highly advantageous to both sides, and capable of great 
expansion. They took in 1790 about a third of all our exports, 
and paid for them partly in their own produce and partly in 
specie. Several, however, of our most important articles of 
export were prohibited in the islands by their respective home 
governments, and in time of peace our ships and merchants 
were forbidden to engage in the trade at all. The regulations 
of Spain were peculiarly severe. All ships engaged in the trade 
to her colonies must belong wholly to Spaniards, and all officers 
and two-thirds of the crew must be of the same nationality. 
Even for these the trade was limited to certain ports. Every 
article of the cargo must be registered before the vessel set sail, 
and during the voyage she must not touch at any intervening 
port, still less approach a foreign vessel. Goods shipped from 
the colonies could not be consigned to foreigners even if they 
were residing in Spain, nor could foreigners without a license 
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trade with the colonies in the name of their wives or relations, 
though these were Spanish subjects. In strong contrast with 
these regulations, the United States—except for the duties 
fixed by the two acts of 1789—restricted commerce with the 
West Indies in no way whatever. All our ports were open to 
the colonial trade, all colonial commodities were admitted on 
the same terms as the goods of the most favored nation; the 
ships of England, France, or Spain might import the produce 
of their colonies, and clear again with American cargoes for 
colonial ports, as freely as if they plied between the United 
States and the mother country. It was our earnest desire to 
secure by treaty reciprocal privileges from these foreign nations. 

The failure of our negotiations with England on this subject 
has been noted above. By France and Spain our proposals 
were rejected with even greater emphasis. In view of the impor- 
tance of the West India trade and the unfairness of the for- 
eign restrictions, it is quite possible that this government would 
have had early recourse to retaliation had not circumstances 
arisen which made treaty concessions for a time unnecessary. 
On the outbreak of the war of the French Revolution, France, 
being outmatched by England at sea, threw open the ports of her 
colonies, whereupon their commerce passed almost entirely into 
the hands of American merchants. As Spain likewise was soon 
involved in the war, her restrictions could not be enforced, so 
that, although they were not repealed, they became practically 
a dead letter. Even England, mighty though her navy was, 
found it necessary on account of the war to suspend her regu- 
lations, and for a time American and British ships traded to her 
colonies on equal terms.’ Under these circumstances we could 
afford to dispense with treaty concessions, and retaliatory legis- 
lation in order to acquire them would have been irritating with- 
out being immediately useful. It was, however, a precarious 
situation. Our merchants yielded to temptation, ventured very 
largely in the West India trade, and by the time we became 
ourselves involved in war with England they had secured for 
* American State Papers: Foreign Relations, Vol. I, p. 408. 
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themselves the greater part of it. The consequence was that 
many of those who were not ruined by the war were ruined on 
the return of peace by the reassertion of the illiberal colonial 
policy that had formerly prevailed. 

We come now to the third matter that exercised our govern- 
ment during this period, namely, the working of our navigation 
act. 

The year that the act was passed our foreign trade was car- 
ried by about 124,000 tons of American shipping, the same 
amount of British, and some 33,000 tons of shipping that 
belonged to other foreign nations. After the act went into effect 
the decline in number of the foreign ships entering our ports 
was rapid and regular, while our own increased enormously, 
and by 1807 amounted to over 848,000 tons. It was natural 
that many should attribute this prosperity to our discriminating 
legislation. The short peace of Amiens, however, demonstrated 
that it was due mainly to another cause, namely, the European 
war, which engrossed the energies of foreign nations, diverted 
their ships from commercial enterprises, and enabled America 
to engage almost without competition in the carrying trade of 
the whole world. Indeed, it is probable that our act produced 
no benefit whatever, for it seems to have been completely 
neutralized by the countervailing legislation of other countries. 
France protested against the act as soon as she heard of it, and 
when her protest was ignored she imposed duties on American 
ships and goods that even exceeded those fixed by our law. 
Spain, Holland, Sweden, and Denmark followed her example, 
and passed navigation laws designed to favor their own ships 
and to injure the commerce of the United States. England 
waited till 1797, hoping to persuade us to repeal the act, but, 
failing in this, she resorted to retaliation, as the other nations 
had already done." 

While the war in Europe lasted these measures did not incon- 
venience our shipowners, but no sooner was peace declared in 
1802 than their natural effect began to be felt. Madison, then 
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secretary of state, wrote to Rufus King that among the effects 
of the peace would be a shock to our navigation, for in time 
of peace the countervailing act of Great Britain would drive 
our ships out of the trade to the British dominions as fast as 
British ships could enter the competition. In support of this 
prediction he mentioned several instances of British ships being 
preferred to ours in order to evade the heavy British duties.’ 
King, who was minister to England, investigated the matter 
with great care, and advised our government to accede to the 
British proposition that all alien duties be abolished between 
the two countries.?. In the House of Representatives the com- 
mittee on commerce and manufactures reported in January, 
1803, that foreign ships were being preferred to ours in the car- 
riage of all our bulky articles of commerce. The committee 
deprecated the attempt to prevent this by increasing our dis- 
criminating duties, for such a measure would merely lead to 
commercial warfare with other countries, and no benefit could 
possibly accrue to us from the system. The committee accord- 
ingly recommended the relinquishment of our discriminations in 
favor of all foreign nations that would agree to abolish such of 
their duties as were aimed against the United States.3 

Strong interests, however, opposed at this time the adoption 
of reciprocity in navigation. It is difficult to understand the 
obstinate folly of the usually shrewd American merchants in 
upholding a measure that bid fair to blight their growing pros- 
perity. Uphold it nevertheless they did; and numerous petitions 
were heard in Congress from New England and the Middle 
States praying against the repeal of our discriminatiug duties. 
The New York Chamber of Commerce, for example, opposed 
the repeal, first, forsooth, because it would diminish the revenue ; 
second, because it would shift the carrying trade into the hands 
of foreigners. The latter effect was predicted on grounds that 
are not unfamiliar to our ears at the present day: namely, that 

*lbid., Foreign Relations, Vol. Il, p. 497. 

? Annals of Congress, Speech of S. Smith, February 20, 1815. 
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foreigners could build and equip ships more cheaply than we 
could, and, since wages and other expenses were lower abroad 
than with us, they could likewise navigate them more cheaply." 

While the discussion was proceeding, war once more broke 
out in Europe and rendered any action on the part of Congress 
for the time unnecessary. 

The renewal of the war caused an increased demand for our 
exports, all our shipping was again invited into the carrying 
trade, and Americans became the purchasers and distributors of 
both European and colonial goods. In consequence, the num- 
ber of our merchants swelled beyond the normal, for the bril- 
liant prospects held out by commerce tempted all owners of 
capital to invest in shipping; other branches of industry were 
neglected, our merchant marine grew with almost incredible 
swiftness, and for a short time the profits of those engaged in 
foreign trade were simply amazing.” 

This pleasing progress, however, was rudely shocked in 1806 
by the depredations on our shipping that were authorized by the 
notorious British orders in council of that year, and the Napole- 
onic decrees. It was completely paralyzed by our own embargo 


act in 1807. Nor was recovery more than partial during the 
years that intervened between the repeal of this act and the out- 
break of the war with England in 1812, a war that almost totally 
annihilated American foreign trade, and thus brought to a close 
this period in our commercial history. 


When at last in 1815 the world once more knew peace, it 
was discovered that America had entered with giant stride a far- 
reaching economic revolution. As Cobbett exclaimed in the 
House of Commons, the war with England had sown the germs 
of a great event: nothing less than the complete and absolute 
independence of America from British manufactures. During the 
years of war, when we could no longer obtain supplies hitherto 
drawn from abroad, and when commercial profits had ceased with 


"American State Papers: Commerce and Navigation, Vol. I, p. 508. 


*Jbid., Vol. Il, p. 633. 
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the banishment of our ships from the sea, capital and labor were 
forced into a new field of employment ; and American manufac- 
tures began a development that in extent and rapidity was des- 
tined to surpass all that the world had known. It was impossible 
that the new conditions thus created should fail to influence our 
commercial policy. And, in fact, with the growth and capitaliz- 
ing of manufactures, commerce became subordinate to industry ; 
foreign trade was hampered in order to promote the develop- 
ment of internal resources ; the policy of free trade and reci- 
procity gave way to the policy of protection. 

He who is nowagainst domestic manufactures| wrote a distinguished Ameri- 
can after the close of the war] must be for reducing us either to dependence on 
a foreign nation, or to be clothed in skins and to live like wild beasts in dens 
and caverns. I am not one of these; experience has taught me that manu- 
factures are now as necessary to our independence as to our comfort; and 
if those who quote me as of a different opinion will keep pace with me in 
purchasing nothing foreign where an equivalent of domestic fabric can be 
obtained without regard to difference of price, it will not be our fault if we do 
not have soon a supply at home equal to our demand 

Let not the reader suppose that the man who wrote thus was 
some northern clothmaker or some western member of the party 
of “Young America.” It was no other than Thomas Jefferson, 
the man that thirty years before had assisted to “‘ propagate far 
and wide in Europe the ideas of the liberty of navigation and 
commerce,” and had joined in the regrets that ‘‘the powers of 
Europe cannot agree as yet in adopting them in their full extent.” 
Our other statesinen thought as he did, and the protective tariff 
act of 1815 was passed almost unanimously. America had at 
length wheeled into line with the powers of Europe, and for 
many years the principle of reciprocity in our commerce with 
the old world was dropped from our policy. 

Trade with the colonies, however, could exercise no such 
influence on internal development as was attributed to trade 
with Europe. When, therefore, the return of peace enabled for- 
eign nations once more to reassert the ancient colonial system, 
America began against that system a struggle that was long and 


* JEFFERSON, Writings (edited by Ford), Vol. X, p. ro. 
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momentous. An account of that struggle, with a description of 
the role played by the United States as the champion of liberal 
ideas in colonial policy is too long to be given here, and is of 
enough importance to justify treatment in a separate chapter. 

It remains to speak only of our discriminating tonnage 
duties. It has already been seen that grave doubts concerning 
the efficacy of these had long’ existed. With the cessation of 
hostilities and the recurrence of the phenomena that had so 
startled our legislators during the short Peace of Amiens, these 
doubts were resolved, and an act was passed authorizing the 
President to proclaim the repeal of the duties in favor of any 
country that would show us a like consideration. France was 
the only important commercial nation that did not soon take 
advantaye of this act and grant to our vessels in the trade 
between America and Europe the same privileges that were 
enjoyed by its own. At first this reciprocity in navigation was 
effected by legislation except in the case of Great Britain, 
who preferred that it should be incorporated in the treaty of 
commerce in 1815. After atrial of nearly ten years, however, 
the government deemed it best that freedom of navigation should 


be given a less precarious basis. It was inserted, therefore, in a 
treaty with Central America in 1825; and within the next fif- 
teen years we had no less than fourteen other treaties containing 
clauses by which the principle was secured. But in the mean- 
while there were at work to retard the growth of our merchant 
marine powerful, though invisible, forces against which diplo- 
macy was vain. As early as 1842 the effect of these forces was 


already apparent,’ though many years were yet to pass before 
their nature was understood. By the time, however, that they 
had become dominant, and the carrying trade between America 
and other lands had passed almost wholly into the hands of for- 
eigners, navigation had so diverged from commerce that little 
influence on the nature of our trade could be traced to the 


nationality of those that carried it. 
Tuomas WALKER PAGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


"Report of Committee of House of Representatives, May 28, 1842. 





INDEX NUMBERS AND THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 
Il. 


In the preceding paper a slight sketch was given of the 
development of the index number up to and including the work 
of Jevons on this subject. It is not intended to prolong this 
sketch. The literature of the index number, after Jevons, must 
be studied at first-hand, although it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that almost every writer since Jevons— Laspeyres, 
Drobisch, Lehr, Pierson, Oker, and Padan among them-——has 
begun with Jevons’s riddles and finished by condemning his 
standard because of its obvious conflict with the requirements 
of the consumption standard. Even Professor Edgeworth, who 
was the first to explain the merits of Jevons’s work in this line, 
began by criticising it adversely.* Thus, the modern discussion 
of the index number not only began with Jevons, but in the 
present paper—which is devoted to an exposition of what may 
be called, relatively speaking, the “best standard of value”— it 
will be seen that the hints and suggestions embodied in Jevons’s 
work have not yet been thoroughly exhausted. 


It will be remembered by those familiar with Jevons’s work 
on this subject that he arbitrarily altered some of the price varia- 
tions which he considered excessive. The specific offense —to 
which he himself calls attention—consisted in toning down cer- 
tain variations in the prices of cotton, hemp, flax, and tallow, 
which had been abnormally raised by the effect of war in the 
United States and Russia. Jevons’s action cannot be considered 
as intrinsically wrong or unfair. Neither can it be unequivocally 
indorsed. Everything, of course, depends upon what stage in 
the proceedings we are to give ourselves over into the hands of 
the science of probability. If, as Jevons intimated was the 


*See Journal of the Statistical Society, December, 1883. 
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case, we are to assume ignorance as soon as the price variations 
have been recorded, and are to take all variations on an equal 
footing, then he was guilty of breaking the prearranged rules of 
the game. If, on the other hand, we possess the criteria by 
which to adjudge one set of returns inadmissible, why not use 
our knowledge to extend the process of elimination until only 
the correct variation (or set of variations) remain? To be able 
to decide that one set of returns does not measure the change 
in the value of money, implies the possession of at least a 
vague notion of what constitutes the true standard of value. 
Why not clarify this notion and extend the field of actual 
knowledge instead of summoning to our aid the weapons of 
ignorance, powerful though they be? Just as in every physical 
measurement the limitations of human sensibility and the imper- 
fection of mechanical instruments necessitate the employment 
of averages and the logic of probability, so in the measurement 
of value we will always be compelled to use these devices at 
some point in the proceedings. But this does not relieve us of 
the necessity of excluding every observation or return that is 
known to be erroneous. 

The principle of exclusion employed by Jevons, however, 
can scarcely be said to furnish the criterion by which to decide 
whether a given commodity may be included in the measure- 
ment or not. He modified the price of cotton because his 
object was to ascertain the change in the value of money due 
to the increase in the precious metals, and the extraordinary 
variation in the price of cotton was confessedly due to other 
causes. ‘Our duty,” he wrote, ‘‘as regards fluctuations due to 
changes of supply of commodities is to have nothing to do with 
them, but to eliminate the effects from our inquiry as soon and 
as completely as possible.” ? 

Such an explanation is about as mysteriously irritating as 
his riddles respecting the proper mean to be employed in aver- 
aging price variations. Nevertheless, it rests upon a_ broad 
basis of truth, and finds acceptance not only in economic theory, 

* A Serious Fall, etc., pp. 25, 26. 
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but in the common sense of the business man. The latter would 
be quite unwilling to include in the standard of value a com- 
modity whose supply was twice as great in 7’ as in 7’, yet 
this is what he often does when he accepts an ordinary index 
number as an expression of the change in the value of money. 
The classical theory of money, to refer to the science itself, 
incorporated the same idea in the axiom “value depends upon 
demand and supply.” If the supply were visibly and con- 
fessedly different in the two epochs there would be good 
grounds for the belief that the value of the commodity had 
changed. 

But the truth, towards which Jevons was groping, was a 
more important one than that incorporated in the negative state- 
ment that a commodity whose supply has changed in a large 
degree cannot be included in a standard of value. What we 
want to know is what constitutes a constancy of value. The 
reply to that question was given later by Jevons himself,’ and 
in clearer and more precise terms by those writers who have 
developed the theory of marginal utility which he propounded.” 
Value is a function of quantity consumed: the “ultimate” or 
‘“‘best’’ standard of value is a restricted consumption standard, 
each commodity of which is consumed in the same quantity in 
T’ asin 7". In anticipation of the objections of those readers 
who admit that marginal utility is a function of quantity, but 
deny that the same is true of value, it may be stated that 
reasons will be given hereafter to show that in the measurement 
of changes in the value of money, at least, no real distinction 
exists between value and utility or marginal utility. 

Since the appearance of the Austrian theory of value a num- 
ber of monographs have been published in which the standard 
of value is discussed from the standpoint of the maryinal utility 
theory of value, and at least two utility standards have been 
suggested which require notice here. An examination of their 


* Theory of Political Economy, p. 165 et passim. 


?See MARSHALL, Principles, Appendix, Note XII; and IRVING FISHER, Mathe- 
matical Investigations in the Theory of Value and Prices, pp. 18, 87, 89. 
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rationale will demonstrate how perfectly natural, even common- 
place, a standard of utility is. 

The merit of first proposing a standard of utility adapted to 
the measurement of changes in the value of money must, so far 
as I am aware, be ascribed to Dr. Julius Lehr.t| Dr. Lehr 
describes the fundamental theory upon which the whole group 
of utility measurements rest, as follows: 


Um nun die Aenderungen des Geldwerthes bemessen zu Konnen, mussen 
auf einem bestimmten Gebiete (Land, Provinz) Alle Waaren und Leistungen, 
fiir welche Preise gezahit worden sind, beriicksichtigt werden. Hierauf sind 
dieselben auf ein gemeinschaftliches Masz zu bringen. Eine Handhabe 
hierfiir bietet die jeweilige Gleichwerthigkeit. Man Kann namlich diejenigen 
Mengen von Waaren und Leistungen einander gleich setzen, welche als 
gleich werthig zu betrachten sind. Als gieichwertig aber haben wir in 
unserem Falle, in welchem es sich nur um die Begriffe Preis, Durchschnitts- 
preis, Marktpreis handelt, die jenigen Mengen anzusehen, fiir welche gleich 
viel gezahlt wird. Ist der Preis eines Hektoliter Wein=6o0 Mark, der eines 
Festmeter Buchenscheitholz=10 Mark, so sind 6 Festmeter Holz einem Hek- 
toliter Wein gleich zu setzen. Fiir eine Mark erhalten wir dann ¢ Hektoli- 
ter Wein, ebenso auch ;4 Festmeter Holz. Diese Mengen wollen wir als je 
eine ‘“Genusseinheit’’ bezeichnen, ein Begriff, der in Folgender Weise zur 
Berechnung der Veranderungen des Geldwerthes benutzt werden kann.” 


Expressed in our notation Dr. Lehr would say that at any 


- . I I I . 4 ‘ 
given time —<¢, ors. ¢,- > - + or—¢, each yields or is equal toa unit 


I 2 n 


of utility ; or expressing the same idea in another way : utility of 
c, : utility of c, : utility ofc, ::~,: fp, : fp, But at this point 
we are met by the difficulty that the prices change. At any 
given time the utility of various commodities is proportional to 
their prices, but what is to be done when these prices change ? 
Dr. Lehr met this difficulty by computing a formula for the 
average price of acommodity. If in 7’, g,’ units of c, are sold 
at fp,’ per unit, while in 7", 7," units of c, are sold at f,", per 
unit, then the total price of (¢g,’+9,") units of Cis (g,'p,’+ 
q," ?,"), and on the average of 7’ and 7” one unit of c, costs 
Qs px + 9s" pr’ 
i +6 
* Beitrige sur Statistik der Preise (Frankfort, 1885). 
2 Jbid., pp. 37, 38. 


This amount, Dr. Lehr declares, is the true aver- 
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age price of c, because this price multiplied by the quantity of 
c, actually bought in Z’ and 7” will give the amount actually 
spent for ¢c, in T’ and 7".’ In consequence : 


ut. of ¢,: ut. of ¢,: ut. of ¢, 


Qs’ pr’ +9" Pr" Ga" Po’ +92" pi" | Le + 9n" pr 
% +9," ge’ + 92" Gn" 
If in Z’ (g,' p,’ - - - +4,’ p,') dollars buy (g,’ ¢,- - - + 4’ ¢,)s 
and in 7” (g," p," - - - +9," ~,") dollars buy (9," ¢, - - - +9" a)s 
a aang + Yn" Sn 9: p,' - - : + 9p ry 
Vd be = HGe oa te he > HG fe 
Substituting forc, , - - - ¢, their respective values as deter- 
mined by their average prices, we get Dr. Lehr’s formula: 
QD: +9" ps"\ 4 Qn Pn’ + In" Pu 
rv _( q.' +91" )e +( ta + aan ad 
VO (Gb +H" d'\, Qn’ Pui +n" Pn'\ 
( 9 +9," )a ; +( Qn + Yn" )ee 
qx’ px’ ha +. o Qn Pn’ 
GH - + + teH 
The validity of Dr. Lehr’s method depends upon the average 
he employed. If his formula is proposed as a mere empirical 
approximation, it may be credited with that degree of validity 
appertaining to a mean between two erroneous results, whose 
respective errors are not known to be of an opposite kind. 
From a theoretical standpoint there is no superior virtue—in 
fact, no virtue at all—in the average he used. 


According to Dr. Lehr, commodities have an importance 
I 
gy 
* Beitriige, p. 39. By similar seneneting we might say that the average quantity 
i , bs’ +92" pr" 
pi' +A" 
average quantities we get the following consumers’ index-number, given as (5) on 
page 7 of the preceding article (JOURNAL OF POLITICAL Economy, December, 1901). 
p Chae a. -- - +e 
" CBee _ 4 (Boe ae te fu' + ¢n" go bo ten Po’) gr 
bx’ + ps" , fn' + hn" 





then 
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proportional to their prices. If the price of c, in Z” is pf,’ 


of ¢, consumed in 7” and 7” Weighting the prices with these 
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units of c, contains one unit of utility,c, contains f’ units of 
utility, and its importance may be represented by p’. Similarly, 
the importance of c, in 7” may be represented by f,"; but f,’ 
and f," cannot be added, since they are incommensurable. We 
know that the importance of c, in 7’ is p,’, because its money 
value is ~,’. We also know that the importance of c, in 7” is 
?,", because its price is ,". But unless the value of money has 
remained the same #,’ and f," are expressed in different units. 
In other words, Dr. Lehr has assumed the value of money to be 
the same in the two epochs, in order to measure the change in 
the value of money by another process. Dr. Lehr seems to 
have been led into error by forgetting that prices represent rela- 
tions or ratios between amounts of utility and not absolute 
amounts of utility. In 7" the utility of c, may be represented 
by 7,’, and in 7” the utility of c, may be represented by /,’, 
ut. of ¢, in 7” 
ut. of ¢,in Z”* 
heit” of Z’ is not the ‘“genusseinheit” of 7’. Prices represent 
ratios between amounts of utility, not positive amounts of utility. 

Lehr’s formula is valid in two special cases, in both of which 
our problem might easily be solved without the unwieldy for- 
mula which he has given. It is evident that the process is cor- 
rect, where ut. of c, in 7’ =ut. of c, in 7"; ut. of c, in 7’ =ut. of 
Ax’ __ po’ _ Pn’ 
an & he 
When the utility of commodities remains unchanged from 7” to 
7", or when the variation has been the same in all prices, Lehr’s 
formula holds good. The only instance in which either of these 
phenomena can occur is where the variation in prices lies wholly 
on the side of money. Lehr’s method agrees with all its prede- 
cessors in being applicable only in that one special instance, 
which never occurs. 

What we have called the weighted labor standard has been 
again proposed as a measure of marginal utility by Professor 
Clark. If units of labor-time be measured along AB, and the 


but we know nothing of the ratio The ‘“‘genussein- 


c,inZ". The formula will also be correct where 


Vale Review, November, 1892. 
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ordinates for the corresponding time points represent the utility 
and disutility resulting from the corresponding unit of labor, 
we get the familiar utility and disutility curves UU’ and DD’, 
respectively, which intersect at the point P. It is evident that 
the value or marginal utility of the day’s product —ABPE— is 
equal im amount to the marginal disutility 
of the day’s product, both being equal to 
the number of units of labor time con- 
sumed when AP is taken as the unit of 
utility and disutility. Hence Professor 
Clark’s conclusion that at any given time, 
and in respect to any isolated laborer the 
value of his product is most easily meas- 
ured by the amount of labor time expended in producing it. 

But value, Professor Clark holds, is a social phenomenon.’ 
In modern life no one produces for his own consumption. We 
obtain the goods we wish to consume by producing others which 
we exchange for them. A produces c,, B produces c,, C pro- 
duces ¢,. c¢, is distributed among A, B, and C in return for 
their work, or the products of their labor. The value of ¢, is 
not measured by the time it takes A to produce it, but by the 
time it takes A, B, and C to produce the goods which are 
exchanged for it. The same argument applies to every product 
of the society ; the value of each commodity is best measured 
by the social or aggregate labor time spent in acquiring it. 
“The standard for measuring it (value) is the sacrifice in final 
periods of labor, entailed on society in acquiring it.” ” 

Professor Clark’s standard is evidently the old labor stand- 
ard made up of all kinds of labor in the relative proportions in 
which they are expended. The defects of this standard have 
already been considered. In the first place labor is like other 
commodities in respect to the fact that at different times the 
various kinds of labor are purchased in different amounts. In 
the second place, as is shown by the dotted lines in the last dia- 














*See Mew Englander, Vol. 1V (n. s.), p. 457: 
? Yale Review, November, 1892, p. 272. ~ 
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gram, the unit of disutility, or the length of the day’s work, 
must, e+ hypotheset, vary when the productivity of labor changes. 
Thus, as is shown in the diagram, if the utility curve changes 
from UU’ toU’’ U''', we will have a new unit of disutility (and of 
marginal utility), B’P’. The relation of BP to B’ P’ is unknown 
—is, in fact, the ratio we seek. However, what is more likely 
to happen in such a case, is a change in the relation of utility 
and disutility. The standard of life will change, the laborer will 
demand more utility per unit of disutility ; he will perhaps con- 
tinue to work AB hours, but will demand for the marginal unit 
of disutility a larger amount of utility, BD", than before. 

So obvious are these facts that I question whether Professor 
Clark proposes his standard as one suitable for the actual meas- 
urement of variations in value from time to time. From the 
present standpoint, however, he demonstrates nothing more than 
the proposition that at any given time a certain quantity of 
labor may be used as an ultimate standard of value—a propo- 
sition that has been repeated hundreds of times in the phrase 
‘‘any commodity will serve as a measure of value at a given 
time and place.” 

There is, consequently, little assistance to be derived from 
the formule of Professor Clark and Dr. Lehr. The one is a 
weighted labor standard, the other a new variety of the com- 
promise consumption standards noted on page 7 of the preced- 
ing article. Both have been shown to be theoretically defective, 
and both require statistical data which it is almost impossible to 
secure. 

The utility standard proposed in this paper, however, requires 
only a few commodities, the per capita consumption of which is 
approximately the same in 7” and 7”, and manifestly rests upon 
the proposition that the value or utility of a commodity is con- 
stant as the quantity consumed is constant. An apparent 
objection to this proposition is found in the fact that the utility 
of a commodity is a function, not only of its own consumption 
quantity, but in some cases is also a function of the quantities of 
other commodities. Thus, if an individual consume X units of 
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tea and Y units of coffee in 7’, while in 7” he consumes X units 
of tea and VY units of coffee, it is possible that the utility of 
tea would not be exactly the same in 7” as in 7”. 

In the above illustration it is evident that the error caused by 
regarding tea as invariable in Z’ and 7” would be insignificant. 
That part of the value of tea which is dependent upon the 
quantity of coffee consumed is, under ordinary circumstances, a 
quantity of the second order which may be safely neglected. 
But in certain other commodities this interdependence of values 
cannot be neglected. Some goods are practically interchange- 
able. ‘*When herring are dear the people buy sprats.” They 
may not like sprats so well, but both satisfy hunger. 

In consequence, it is not wholly true that a quantitative 
change in the consumption of a commodity is a certain indica- 
tion of a change in its utility. On the other hand, it is more 
nearly true that fixity in quantity indicates fixity of utility, 
because when the quantity of one ‘complementary ” or “ substi- 
tutionary ” good changes, the quantity of the other also changes. 
In all such instances a theoretical remedy lies in the exclusion 
of both commodities from the standard, when the quantity of 
either changes. The practical remedy, however, lies in the fact 
that the utility of a great majority of commodities is so little 
dependent upon the quantity of other commodities that this 
factor is negligible. 

In another and more vital sense the value of any commodity 
may be said to be a function of the quantity of other goods. 
Excluding substitutes, complementary and competing goods it 
is evident that the utility of any commodity depends upon the 


quantity of other commodities, because of the mobility of labor 
and capital. If, through invention or discovery, labor and 
capital become more productive in one industry, while the con- 
ditions of production in other industries experience no variations 
of their own, labor and capital will flow from the first to the other 
industries. The effect of the invention or discovery will thus be 


spread over the whole industrial mechanism, increasing the out- 
put in all lines and decreasing the utility of every commodity. 
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But changes in the conditions of production are not all of 
one kind. Opposed to the march of invention is the law of 
decreasing returns. Each progressive step in any industry oper- 
ates to send some of its labor into other industries, thus increas- 
ing the supply of all commodities. Every retrogressive step 
has an opposite effect. Two general forces are thus continually 
being propagated. If these forces are equal as well as opposite, 
they will neutralize each other, leaving those industries which 
have experienced no proper variations unaffected. If one of 
these forces be greater, producing a resultant general force, we 
may expect to see this resultant neutralized in those industries 
which have experienced an equal and opposite variation of their 
own. Such industries will furnish the standard commodities 
desired. It is not necessary that the quantity of such goods 
should be the same throughout the whole interval 7’-7". It is 
only necessary that the quantities be the same in 7’ as in 7”. 
Neither is it essential that the standard should always consist of 
the same commodities. In comparing 7’ and 7" we may use 
the commodities c,, ¢,, ¢; ; while in comparing 7" and 7’’’, the 
commodities ¢,, ¢,, ¢, may be used. 

Looking now to the consumption of the individual, we find 
a similar interdependence of consumption quantities. When the 
price of the commodity c, rises, the quantity consumed imme- 
diately falls. But this will not, in most cases, be the only effect ; 
the quantities of other commodities will also fall. If c, be some 
“‘indispensable’”’ commodity—-a medicinal article, for instance 
—the fall in the quantity of c, may be small, while the quanti- 
ties of other goods —e. g., certain luxuries—-may decrease in a 
greater degree. c, having become more valuable, other goods 
must become more valuable. In accordance with a principle 
which may be called the mobility of consumption, the utility of a 
good is a function of the quantities of all other goods. As in 
the preceding case, variations are not all of one kind between 
T’ and 7". Positive price variations set in action general 
forces which are neutralized in certain lines of consumption 
by the general forces propagated by negative price variations. 
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In such lines of consumption we find the standard commodities 
desired. It is interesting to note that the mobility of consump- 
tion is practically instantaneous in its operation. The flow of 
labor and capital from one industry to another is obstructed in 
many ways. But no similar obstructions are found in expending 
money for consumption. 

But production and consumption are, of course, interdepen- 
dent. Whether or not a good is consumed in the same quanti- 
ties in 7’ and 7" depends upon the interaction of two forces: 
the change in the price of the good, and the change in the 
income of society. Prices may rise uniformly. In this case, if 
incomes rise in the same ratio, commodities may be consumed 
in the same quantities in JZ’ and 7". What actually happens, 
however, is that some prices rise and others fall. Whether the 
standard commodities will come from the group whose prices 
rise or the group whose prices fall depends upon the movement 
of income between 7’ and 7". If incomes have risen in 7" the 
society will be enabled to consume the usual quantities of the 
goods whose prices have increased. If incomes have fallen, only 
those goods whose prices have fallen will continue to be con- 
sumed in the old quantities. The forces which influence the 
value of money are various, but their resultant is measured in 
the prices of those goods which are consumed in the same 
quantities. 

The proposed standard, then, is, without aiming to be so, a 
logical compromise between the labor and consumption stand- 
ards. Béhm-Bawerk has mentioned this attribute as a prime 
requisite of the ultimate standard of value, and its importance is 
manifest... The consumption and labor standards, and their 
respective defendants, are not wholly wrong; the standards are 
based upon important half-truths, and the defendant of each 
feels in his cause a measure of justice. The trouble is that the 
defendant of the consumption standard never recognizes the 
semi-justice of his opponent’s position, and vice versa. Men 
like David A. Wells assume the validity of the labor standard, 

* Annals of the American Academy Vol. V., Pt. 1, p- 208. 
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construct strong and convincing arguments from this standpoint, 
and then wonder why they make no impression upon the vast 
number of people who have no idea of, or at least no sympathy 
with, any other than the consumption or tabular standard.*’ The 
reason lies in the simple fact that the value of money depends 
upon both the level of prices and the size of the income. 
Whether or not money was more valuable in 1896 than in 1873 
depends upon whether the effect of the fall in prices was great 
enough to offset the effect of the increase in wages. 

The standard of value proposed here rests upon the marginal 
utility theory of value, and, although described simply as a 
standard of value, is in its first interpretation a standard of utility. 
The nature of the unit or standard of utility has been the sub- 
ject of considerable speculation. Some writers seem to have 
assumed that it would necessarily be a unit of sensation. Others 
have raised unfortunate distinctions between standards of mar- 
ginal and total or absolute utility. Almost all of them have 
assumed that the standard of utility was hopelessly impracti- 
cable. An examination of the more important of these objec- 
tions will serve to show that the standard of utility is not only not 
impracticable, but that it really constitutes the only practicable 


standard by which changes in the value of money can be meas- 


ured. 

In the discussion of the proper standard of deferred pay- 
ments, carried on several years ago between Professor Ross and 
Dr. Merriam,3 the impression was created that, since value is 
measured by marginal utility the correct standard of value would 
be a standard of marginal utility as distinguished from a standard 
of total or absolute utility. 

This distinction arises from a misconception of the nature of 
utility which is mischievous, not only because of its prevalence, 

*See WELLS, Recent Economic Changes, chap. v. 

? Ross, Annals of the American Academy, November 1892, and November, 1893; 
MERRIAM, 207d., January, 1893; FETTER, zdid., May, 1895; MENGER, Revue d’Econ- 
omie Politique, February, 1892. 


3 Annals of the American Academy, November, 1892; January, 1893; November, 
1893. 
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but because of the fact that a majority of persons, if called upon 
to choose between a standard of total utility and one of marginal 
utility, would without hesitation prefer the former. It is, therefore, 
important to show that the differentiation of marginal from total 
utility in the standard of value is impossible, and that, in conse- 
quence, the standard proposed here is not open to the objections 
formulated by Professor Ross and Dr. Fetter* against the theo- 
retical standard defended by Mr. Merriam. 

In order to gain any definite conception of a value constant 
in different epochs, it is necessary to make value equivalent to 
that property of goods which has been called ‘utility,” 
‘“‘desiredness,” ‘‘ophelimity,” ‘real value,” etc., and for the 
purpose of measuring variations in value it is necessary to postu- 
late that the amounts of this property contained by various 
goods are proportional to their respective prices. This fact is most 
frequently expressed in the simple statement that at any given 
time marginal utilities are proportional to prices. It is usually 
deduced as follows: The last dollar spent for every commodity 
must yield the same amount of utility, or 1 would buy more of 
some commodities and less of others. Thus, if the last dollar’s 
worth of bread yields me less utility that the last dollar’s worth 
of meat, I will buy more meat and less bread until the equilib- 


, } ea I , 
rium be restored. Hence, marginal utility of ry units of ¢, = 


marginal utility of >. units of c,. This expression is then 


2 


expanded so as to read: 


mar.ut.ofrunitof¢  /, 
mar.ut.of runitofc, f, 





But this expression is, by admission, only approximately 
true. By the law of variable utility the utility of one unit of c, 


, , ~ I , 
is not p, times the utility al Sok Consequently, writers have 


been careful to say that this law holds only when c, and ¢, are 
very small, or, in other words, that the law is strictly true only 
for differential increments, dc, dc,, etc. 

* Annals, November, 1893, and May, 1895. 
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The law which states that marginal utilities are proportional 
to prices is, according to this analysis, evidently open to three 
criticisms which have been frequently urged against it. It is 
asserted: (1) that it postulates the infinite divisibility of com- 
modities; (2) that it holds only for infinitesimal marginal 
increments; (3) that a fixed amount of marginal utility is an 
empty philosophical vagary, impractical and unsuited (even if 
practical) to act as a standard of value. 

These criticisms have originated in a defective or, at least, an 
inadequate analysis of consumption. In order to test their 
validity it is desirable to examine more closely into the nature 
of the utility with which we are concerned. 

In speaking of utility it is necessary to limit the connotation 
of the word by reference to a definite commodity, and most 
important of all, a definite time epoch. We must think of the 
utility of the commodity c, in the epoch 7. The omission of the 
time element in discussions of utility is largely responsible for 
the objections noted. 

In order to look more closely into the process of consump- 
tion, a simple illustration may be employed. Suppose an indi- 
vidual to heat his house with a ton of coals per month. The 
commodity unit here will be the tonof coals; the time unit the 
month; and the utility unit the total utility afforded by the ton 
of coals. We may further assume that the ton is divided into a 
number of uniform subdivisions, say bushels. The following 
inferences may be drawn: 

1. That irrespective of the actual amounts of utility 
afforded by the several bushels the individual will regard the 
utility afforded by each bushel as the same. Either at the begin- 
ning or at the end of the month each bushel will appear equally 
important, though it may be noted that we are here wholly 
beyond the domain of exchange value. 

2. That so far as there is any law discernible the actual 
process of consumption tends to follow the process of thought. 
Notwithstanding the gradual satiability of want, equal sub- 
divisions of the unit of commodity tend to yield uniform amounts 
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of utility. Cateris paribus, the individual will distribute the time 
and divide the commodity so that equal portions of the com- 
modity will yield like amounts of utility, because in this way the 
maximum amount of satisfaction will be obtained. Shorten the 
time unit to the dinner hour, include only one class of com- 
modities —food —think of utility as the mere power of satis- 
fying hunger, and we obtain the concept of utility that has 
fathered the above criticisms and inveigled economics into the 
hopeless search for a unit of sensation. A definite quantity of a 
commodity designed to be consumed in a definite period of time 
will be consumed in a way such that equal subdivisions of the 
commodity will tend to yield uniform amounts of utility. 

Utilities, then, are proportional to prices, and the relation 
holds good for total utility and actual commodities as well as for 
marginal utility and infinitesimal increments. The individual 
regulates his purchases with reference to a general level of pos- 
sible utility, which is dependent upon the amount of his income. 
Knowing his total income he lays out fixed amounts for the 
different goods. He knows that he can purchase so much ¢c, so 
much ¢,,so muche,. The more he buys of c,, the less satisfac- 
tion per unit will be receive, and the same is true of ¢,, Cy, ¢. 
But each subdivision of c, does not yield less satisfaction than 
every preceding subdivision. Each succeeding increment of c, 
may bring down the amount of utility which would be rendered 
by preceding subdivisions, if the last increment were not con- 
sumed. But the latter statement is by no means equivalent to 
the former statement. Taking the annual consumption of a com- 
modity as the unit, it is clear that we cannot treat the first incre- 
ment or subdivision consumed in January as more useful, more 
desirable, or more valuable than the last increment consumed in 
December. 

It follows also that the differentiation of a standard of mar- 
ginal utility from the standard of total utility is impossible. We 
imagine a case in which a man has only one loaf of bread a 
week. We deduce from this the correct conclusion that in this 
event the utility of the loaf would be practically infinite. We 
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then imagine the man to have ten loaves per week and from the 
second case deduce the incorrect result that the utility of the first 
loaf is still infinitely greater than the utility of the tenth loaf. 
Such an inference is entirely unwarranted. It assigns to the first 
loaf of ten the utility which it would possess if the individual 
had only one loaf. The result in our problem is to furnish us a 
standard of potential utility with which we have no concern. 
There is no difference between a standard of marginal and a 
standard of total utility. The distinction is between utility and 
potential utility. 

As there is no useful distinction between marginal and total 
utility, there would seem to be no distinction between utility 
and value, unless the basis of differentiation be those moral or 
non-economic criteria according to which we adjudge that a 
quart of whisky possesses less utility than a loaf of bread, ora 
bushel of coals more utility than a diamond. With such distinc- 
tions the theory of value has no concern. Accordingly, I see 
no reason to employ any other term than the simple word value. 
I dispense with the word utility the more willingly because many 
prominent writers (with a verbal justification, I must admit) deny 
that two physically dissimilar goods can be said to possess like 
amounts of utility. The utility afforded by a dollar’s worth of 
candy and that afforded by a dollar’s worth of quinine, they say, 
are incommensurable. Terms are not material. If the utility 
afforded by the two goods is not the same, the economist has 
nothing to do with utility. His subject-matter is that property 
which two commodities may be affirmed to possess in like 
amounts when the individual desires neither to the exclusion of 
the other.’ If one finds his pathway blocked by a post, it is 
useless to argue; the sensible thing is to avoid the post. 

Before closing it is necessary to say a few words of the 
practical application and advantages of the proposed standard. 

At the outset it must, of course, be admitted that the abso- 
lute requirements of this standard cannot be satisfied any more 


*See FISHER, Mathematical Investigations, pp. 3-24; cf. SHERWOOD, “ The Philo- 
sophical Basis of Economics,” Pudlications of the American Academy, No. 209; and 
MARSHALL, Fortnightly Review, April, 1876, pp. 596, 597. 
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than the absolute requirements of any physical measurement 
can be satisfied. The reasons for this are obvious. While we 
can reasonably hope for the necessary statistics of consump- 
tion, as soon as the government becomes awake to the impor- 
tance of such data, we do not at present possess them. On the 
other hand, if such statistics were available, they would seldom 
or never show a commodity whose per capita consumption was 
exactly the same in 7’ and 7". We should be forced to include 
commodities whose quantities had varied a little, say 5 per cent., 
in the interval; and this would introduce an element of error 
which could only be removed by the use of a mean. At some 
point in the investigation we must ‘‘trust to luck,” average the 
returns in such a way as to make the errors mutually destructive, 


and test the result by the criteria of the science of probability. 


But at just what point we shall begin to trust to luck is a ques- 
tion of the greatest practical importance. If we attempt to ascer- 
tain the mean human stature of a nation, to borrow an illustration 
from Dr. Venn, it is very evident that we must not only measure 
an immense number of peopie,’ but we must select these people 
judiciously. It will not do to take most of the measurements in 
the cities and a very few from the rural districts, or all from the 
East and none from the West, because this will influence the 
mean fype which we are trying to elicit. Moreover, it is plain 
that this mean type is a very elusive affair. At bottom, it seems 
largely a creature of definition. We can modify it by confining 
our investigation to a limited area. It measures no known force 
or set of forces. It is useful chiefly for purposes of comparison ; 
it is valuable, for instance, to know that on the average English- 
men are so many inches taller than Frenchmen. 

On the other hand, to borrow another illustration from Dr. 
Venn,’ almost verbatim, suppose that a man had been firing at a 
small mark on a wall, that the mark had subsequently been 

*VENN, Logic of Chance, chap. 2: “It need hardly be insisted upon that the 


interest and significance of such investigations as these are almost entirely dependent 
upon the statistics being very extensive,” p. 24. 


*/bid., chap. 19, § 2. 
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removed, and we were asked to guess the position of the mark 
from the arrangement of the shot-marks. It is evident here that, 
unless some regular force, such as the wind, had exerted an 
unvarying influence upon the shots, we should be able to locate 
the mark with all necessary precision from a comparatively 
small number of shot-marks. The fact that we had been aim- 
ing at a fixed object would simplify the matter greatly. And 
until the position of the wafer had been estimated by the appro- 
priate average, each shot would be an equally valid indication of 
the position desired. 

The relation between the two problems just illustrated is very 
similar to the relation between the average of all price variations 
obta:nable and the average of those commodities whose con- 
sumption quantities have not varied. The former requires an 
immense number of prices, which must be representative as well 
as independent, and when the variations of these prices have been 
averaged the meaning and importance of the result are uncer- 
tain. As in the first illustration, its chief utility is probably 
comparative ; that is, it would possibly furnish a valid method 
of comparing the general movement of prices in two intervals of 
time, or in two countries for the same interval of time. This is 
a very different thing, however, from a measurement of change or 
difference in the value of money between two epochs or places. 

The index number suggested here, however, partakes of the 
objectivity of a physical measurement, in which each of the 
returns is a slightly inaccurate measurement of the same thing. 
If the theory be correct upon which this index number is based, 
our result will be more exact the more exclusively we confine 
ourselves to those commodities which are consumed in exactly 
the same quantities in 7’ and 7". With a standard approach- 
ing this condition within, say 5 per cent., as suggested, the mar- 
gin of probable errors would be small, although it might happen 
that one or two of the variations diverged greatly from the rest, 
and for this as well as other important reasons it would be advis- 
able to use the median. But, because of the “objectivity” of 
the measurement and the consequent restriction of the errors, 
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there would not be the same necessity for a large number of 
prices that there is in the ordinary index number, and the accu- 
racy of the result would not be so largely dependent upon the 
selection of a representative list of independent price variations. 

In the ordinary consumption index number, the importance 
of selecting a truly representative list of independent variations 
is as great as the task is difficult. In the actual computation of 
index numbers this difficulty expresses itself in the concrete 
question: Ought we to take a few very important commodities 
whose price variations are wholly distinct, or should we include 
as many prices as possible, placing more emphasis upon quantity 
than upon importance and independence?* ‘Common sense” 
furnishes no guide here, as it is extremely desirable both that 
the commodities should be important and the price variations 
numerous, and, moreover, ‘‘common sense” is a notoriously 
poor guide in delicate quantitative questions. The importance 
of the problem is shown by the fact that if we throw the index 
numbers of Falkner, Soetbeer, and Sauerbeck upon the same 
basis, the first (based upon 223 articles) will in practically every 
year be found higher than the second (114 articles), and the 
second higher than the third (45 articles). While the grave 
discrepancies between these index numbers is probably due in a 
large degree to actual differences in the variation of money in 
the United States, Germany, and England, they are probably 
due in a greater degree to the number and character of the com- 
modities covered by the several measurements.’ 

In the index number proposed here, however, this question 
would not arise, as the importance of the commodity in con- 
sumption would have little or no weight. The change in the 
price of pepper is just as good an indication of the variation in 
the value of money as the change in the price of wheat. Neither 
would it be fatal to include a disproportionate number of prices 
from one general field of industry. If, for instance, five equally 


*See the interesting debate upon this question between Mr. Sauerbeck and Pro- 
fessor Pierson, in the fifth volume of the Economic Journal. 

? See ALDRICH, Report upon Wholesale Prices, Wages, and Transportation, Part I, 
Pp. 256 et passim. 
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expert surveyors measure the length of a river with the same 
instruments, and one of the surveyors make twice as many 
measurements as any other, no grave error could be introduced 
by taking an average of the returns without reference to the par- 
ticular individual who made them. Moreover, no weights would 
be required and our result would have a definite meaning in 
itself; it would be the best measurement we could make of the 
change in the value of money, not an ambiguous “average vari- 
ation of prices.” 

In conclusion it may be added that the theory upon which 
this standard is based furnishes a test of the direction of the 
variation in the value of money, which may prove not without 
interest to those impartial investigators who have hesitated 
between the claims of the labor and consumption standards and 
who, in consequence, have been uncertain whether the value of 
money rose or fell between 1860 and 1891, to take the standard 
and final years of the Aldrich investigation, for example. This 
test is found in the consumption of those commodities whose 
prices were the same in 1860 and 1891. Ifa dollar purchased 
C1» Cg, €,, etc., in both 1860 and 1891, then the value of each of 
these commodities must have varied exactly as the value of money 
varied between 1860 and 1891, and the direction of this varia- 
tion will be shown by the change in the consumption of these 
articles. If the consumption of these articles increased, the 
value of money fell in the interval ; if the consumption decreased, 
the value of money rose. A /fortiort, if the consumption of those 


articles whose prices have risen increased, the value of money 


must have fallen. 

Table II, Part I, of the Aldrich report on Wholesale Prices, 
Wages, and Transportation shows that the prices of the following 
articles were the same in 1860 and I8gI: potatoes, milk, soda 
crackers, broadcloths, coal (anthracite, pea), chestnut lumber in 
the log, wooden tubs, Ontario starch. The following articles 
were from 2 to 10 per cent. higher in 1891 than in 1860: lamb, 
beef (loins), beef (ribs), rye flour, Sumatra pepper (whole), 
eggs, anthracite coal (egg and stove), sugar of lead (white), 
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linseed oil. To base a verdict concerning the change in the 
value of money upon these data, without accurate statistics of 
consumption, is of course out of the question, but in connection 
with the more extensive price lists from which they are taken 
and the general belief that the consumption of meat and coal, 
for instance, is increasing, they furnish some reason for the 
belief that in the last half century, to use round figures, the 
value of money has fallen rather than increased, or, in other 
words, that the increase in wages has more than offset the fall 
in prices. 
T. S. Apams. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 





MUNICIPAL GAS AND ELECTRIC PLANTS IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


I. 


MuniciPat electric plants in Massachusetts had their beginning at 
Danvers in 1888. In that year the town appropriated money for and 
built an electric generating station with distribution lines and arc 
street lamps. At first no attempt was made to supply private con- 
sumers, but the town petitioned the legislature for authority to engage 
in such supply, and a bill to that effect was introduced in the session 
of 1888-89. The petition to the legislature for this authority seems 
to have been based on the almost unanimous desire of the citizens of 
the town, as the town vote in favor of it was 194 to 7. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the bill introduced to meet the wishes of the town was 
defeated by forces that can readily be imagined, in view of the fact 
that the general supply of both gas and electricity throughout the 
state was at that time in the hands of private corporations and indi- 
viduals. 

In 1889, after the request of Danvers had been denied, the Dan- 


vers Gas Light Company sought and obtained from the gas and elec- 
tric light commissioners authority to engage in electrical supply, but 
has never done so, probably through fear of competition by the town 


plant. 

The course taken by Danvers no doubt served to strengthen the 
demand for public ownership of gas and electric plants, which resulted 
in the so-called municipal act of 1891, or chapter 370 of that year. 
This act was evidently a compromise, since, while it confers on cities 
and towns the authority to engage in gas and electrical supply for 
both public and private purposes under certain restrictions, it imposes 
on cities and towns that accept the act the obligation to purchase 
existing plants where the owners desire to sell. 

In the same year with this general law a special act was passed, 
chapter 378 of 1891, legalizing the doings of Danvers as to its munici- 
pal plant and giving it authority to supply electric light to its citizens. 
Since the passage of the general municipal act of 1891, and up to the 
close of the calendar year 1900, sixty-one cities and towns of the state 

214 
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have taken some official action looking to the establishment of gas or 
electric plants. The net result of all this activity up to the end of the 
year just named has been the purchase or erection of eighteen munici- 
pal plants. Some explanation of this apparent lack of real desire for 
municipal ownership may be found in the fact that nearly all of the 
cities and towns mentioned, like the great majority of those having 
more than 1,500 population, in the state, were at the time of their 
action provided with private gas or electric plants which it might 
become necessary to purchase. Following are given the names, popu- 
lations, years of starting, and kind of supply for cities and towns 
having municipal plants: 


MUNICIPAL GAS AND ELECTRIC PLANTS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 








Population, Year started, Supply. 





3,929 1898 Electrical 
5,981 1892 = 
19,167 1896 
5,652 1900 
8,542 1889 
5,059 1894 
5.454 1897 
1,703 1894 
7,582 1895 
6,885 1893 
4,016 1893 
7,253 1894 
11,523 1892 
4,969 1895 
31,036 1897 
Wakefield 9,290 1894 and gas 
Wellesley 5,072 1892 sid 
WI 65.5 icc¥ osc athencacaeuues 12,310 1899 and gas 














Belmont, Hingham, and Wellesley have only distribution systems, 
and buy energy from private generating plants in other towns. Need- 
ham also lacks a generating station, and obtains electrical energy from 
a private plant located within the town. The other fourteen municipal 
plants include generating as well as distributing equipments. Need- 
ham and Wellesley devote their plants almost exclusively to street 
lighting, but the other sixteen places supply both public and private 
lamps. Gas as well as electric light is supplied from the municipal 
plants in Middleboro, Wakefield, and Westfield. The hist includes 
sixteen towns and two cities. Population stood at 31,036 for Taunton, 
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the largest city, in 1900, and at 1,703 for Hull, the smallest town. The 
total population of the eighteen cities and towns having municipal gas 
and electric plants was 155,423 in the year just named. New plants 
have been established with fair regularity as to time since the passage 
of the municipal act in 1891. Three plants began operation in 1892, 
two in 1893, four in 1894, two in 1895, one in 1896, two in 1897, one 
in 1898, one in 1899, and one in 1900. ‘The somewhat slower rate at 
which cities and towns have established new plants since 1895 is 
probably due to the fact that the places where existing private systems 
would not have to be purchased have only very small populations. Of 
the six municipal plants started since 1895 those at Chicopee, Hudson, 
Taunton, Belmont, and Westfield were bought as the results of suits 
brought by private corporations, and the plant at Concord has alone 
been built by the town, without such a purchase. Twelve gas or 
electric plants were started by cities and towns prior to 1896. Middle- 
boro, Hull, Wakefield, and Hingham bought existing systems, but 
Braintree, Peabody, Wellesley, Needham, North Attleboro, Reading, 
Marblehead, and Danvers built entirely new plants. Up to and 
including the year of 1895, 66 per cent. of the municipal plants were 
built by the towns, but since that date 80 per cent. of those added 
have been acquired through compulsory purchase. 

No private generating station for general electrical supply exists in 
any town or city where there is a like municipal plant. Needham 
with only an electrical distribution system contains a generating 
station under private ownership, but no other place with a municipal 
plant has such a station. This generating station in Needham sup- 
plies private consumers as well as the town plant. The town electric 
plant in Wellesley draws its energy from a private generating station 
in Natick, and private consumers are supplied from the same source. 
A part of Chicopee, probably that beyond the service area of the 
municipal plant, has electrical supply for private consumers from a 
generating station in an adjoining town. Gas companies do a general 
business in Belmont, Chicopee, Danvers, Marblehead, North Attleboro, 
Peabody, Taunton, and Wellesley. In these eight places the munici- 
pal electric plants are thus subject to the competition of gas systems 
under private ownership. The net price of gas per 1,000 cubic feet is 
$1.80 in Belmont; $1.75 in Chicopee; $2.125 in Danvers; $2.125 in 
Marblehead ; $1.45 in North Attleboro; $1.30 in Peabody; $1.30 in 
Taunton ; and in Wellesley $1.25, to small consumers for illuminating 
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purposes. With the original municipal plant at Danvers there were 
four in 1892, six in 1893, ten in 1894, twelve in 1895, and the number 
increased in 1896 to thirteen, in 1897 to fifteen, in 1898 to sixteen, in 
1899 to seventeen, and in 1900 to eighteen. 

The municipal electric plants were originally devoted mostly to 
street lighting, and some have continued in this line exclusively. Some 
idea of the growth of these plants may be got from the numbers of 
street lamps supplied by them in each year, as given by the accom- 
panying table. The numbers of lamps stated are for fiscal years 
ending on June 30 in each case. As the legal right of Danvers to 
establish a plant was questioned, and the entire subject of municipal 
gas and electric plants was before the legislature, no such plants 
were established between 1889 and 1892. 


NUMBER OF ELECTRIC STREET LAMPS IN OPERATION BY THE MUNICIPAL 
PLANTS OF MASSACHUSETTS AT THE END OF EACH FISCAL YEAR. 








Year ending, Arc Incandescent Year ending, Arc Incandescent 
une 30. street lamps, | street lamps. June 30. street lamps, | street lamps. 





73 . 996 2,436 
82 1,012 2,331 
307 1,199 2,830 
416 1,343 2,938 
734 1,389 3,324 























Since June 30, 1893, the end of the first fiscal year for plants estab- 
lished under the municipal act of 1891, the number of arc street lamps 
has increased from 307 to 1,389 on June 30, Ig00, or 352 per cent. 
This for the seven years is at the average rate of 50 per cent. yearly 
over the number for 1892. During the same period the number of 
incandescent street lamps has increased from 452 to 3,324, or 635 per 
cent., an average of go per cent. yearly over the initial numbers. 

Investments in municipal plants have gone up even faster than the 
numbers of street lamps operated by them. The rapid increase of 
these investments has been largely due to extensions of plants for 
purposes of commercial service. ‘To determine the fiscal year in which 
investments, operating expenses, and earnings of municipal plants 
should first appear, it is necessary to note the month as well as the 
year when each plant began operation or came under town manage- 
ment. Each fiscal year ends on June 30 of the calendar year by which 
it is designated. Investments are given as of June 30 in each year, 
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and earnings and expenses are for the twelve months ending at that 
date. The investment for the fiscal year 1892 thus includes only that 
at Danvers, because the three new plants of the calendar year 1892 
were all started in operation during its second half. In the same way, 
the investment for 1893 includes only plants started in 1889 and 
1892. 

DATES OF STARTING MUNICIPAL PLANTS. 


Danvers, January 2, 1889. Wakefield, August 7, 1894. 
Braintree, October 15, 1892. Marblehead, January 1, 1895. 
Wellesley, December 13, 1892. Reading, first half 1895. 
Peabody, September 27, 1892. Chicopee, May 28, 1896. 
Needham, November 6, 1893. Hudson, January 15, 1897. 
Middleboro, December 15, 1893. Taunton, July 1, 1897. 
Hingham, April 1, 1894. Belmont, May 3, 1898. 

Hull, October 15, 1894. Wakefield, June 1, 1899. 
North Attleboro, February 22, 1894. Concord, February 1, Igoo. 


The money earnings of municipal plants are derived from com- 
mercial service, and none of these plants supplied private consumers 
prior to the fiscal year of 1894. On June 30 of that year Braintree, 
Peabody, Middleboro, and Hingham were supplying private as well as 
public lamps. Before the middle of 1895, Hull, Marblehead, North 
Attleboro, and Wakefield were added to the towns engaged in com- 
mercial service from gas or electric plants. During the fiscal year of 
1896 Reading began to supply electric light to private consumers. In 
the year ending June 30, 1897, Chicopee, Danvers, and Hudson began 
commercial service. Belmont and Taunton undertook commercial 
business before the middle of 1898. 

Commercial as well as public lighting from the municipal plant at 
Westfield dates from June 1, 1899, the day on which its transfer to the 
town was completed. Concord began to supply private consumers 
shortly after its plant was started on February 1, 1900. The original 
investment of $15,c00 at the Danvers plant in 1889 had increased to 
$16,555.68 by June 30, 1893, and the sums expended in the three new 
plants brought the total investment for all four up to $129,700.39, on 
that date. Just seven years later, the entire investment in the eighteen 
municipal gas and electric plants was $1,468,807. Compared with the 
sum expended by 1893, this last figure shows an addition to invest- 


ments of 1032 per cent. 
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TOTAL INVESTMENTS, EXPENSES, AND MONEY EARNINGS OF ALL 
MUNICIPAL GAS AND ELECTRIC PLANTS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 








Year ending June 30. Investments, Money earnings. 





$15,000 
15,694 
129,700 $11,095.85 
249,223 29,845.08 $8,211.68 
660,029 86,389.12 45:947-45 
786,792 108,893.32 55,098.46 
933776 134,413.20 70,291.86 
1,144,267 161,621.91 108,972.11 
1,335,585 177,437.61 117,264.32 
1,468,807 207,441.29 165,866.76 














The figures given for expenses in the fiscal year of 1893 do not 
include those of the Danvers plant, because this plant is not reported 
as of June 30 until 1894. Investment figures for Danvers in 1893, as 
well as those of previous years, are not given for June 30, but 
apparently for February 1. This fact is not very material for present 
purposes, because additions to the Danvers plant were made very 
slowly during these years. From 1893 to 1900 the average addition 
to the total investments in municipal gas and electric plants during 
each fiscal year was 147 per cent. of their sum at the beginning of the 
period. This rate of increase has been nearly maintained to date, as 
the average annual addition to these municipal investments during the 
last two years has been 125 per cent. of the amount in 1893. That 
this expansion of municipal plants has been largely due to the increase 
of their commercial service is shown by the course of expenses and 
money earnings. During the fiscal year of 1894, the first in which 
municipal plants supplied private consumers, the money earnings from 
this commercial service were only 27 per cent. of the operating 
expenses of the plants. For the fiscal year of 1900 the money 
earnings of all municipal plants were 80 per cent. of their operating 
expenses. 

The law limiting the indebtedness of cities and towns in general 
does not apply where expenditures are to be made for gas and electric 
plants. In the municipal act of 1891 the general law is replaced by 
the provision that the par value of bonds issued for the purchase of 
such a plant, and outstanding, shall not exceed 5 per cent. in the case 
of a town, or 2% per cent. in a city of the total value of estates therein, 
as fixed by the last preceding state valuation. 
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RATIO OF INVESTMENTS IN MUNICIPAL GAS AND ELECTRIC PLANTS TO 
PROPERTY VALUATIONS IN THE CITIES AND TOWNS WHERE THE 
PLANTS ARE LOCATED. 








City or town Per cent. City or town Per cent. 
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Taunton and Chicopee are the only cities in this list. In the latter 
the investment in the municipal electric plant is less than one-half, 
and in the former less than one-third, of the limit set by law for city 
indebtedness on account of such plants. Among the towns only two, 
Hull and Middleboro, have investment in gas or electric plants that 
represent more than one-half of the debt limit. For the eighteen 
cities and towns the total investments in gas and electric plants is only 
1.26 per cent. of the property valuations. But the total investment is 
necessarily greater than the indebtedness on account of these plants, 
because a part of the bonds issued for their purchase have been paid. 


TAX PER $1,000 OF VALUATION IN TOWNS THAT HAD MUNICIPAL 
PLANTS IN 1895. 








Tax in 1895.| Tax, rg00, Towns, Tax in 1895. 








| 
Braintree $17.60 | North Attleboro... $24.00 
ae errs -00 . | 
| Reading 
| Wakefield 
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Weliesley 


Hingham .00 
Marblehead -90 
Middleboro 669 
Needham .60 














Of the twelve towns with municipal gas or electric plants in 1895, 
two had the same tax rate in that yearasin 1900. Five of these towns 
show an increase and five show a decrease of the tax rate between the 
years just named. It seems that no definite conclusion can be drawn 
from these tax rates, either for or against town ownership of gas and 
electric plants. Indeed, the operations of these plants seem to be on 
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too small a scale to materially change the tax rates. Thus Middleboro 
shows an increase of taxes in 1900 over 1895 of more than $4 per 
thousand, and the valuation of estates in 1900 was $3,321,673. The 
increase in tax rate of $4 per thousand, when applied to this valuation, 
yields $13,286.69, but the excess of expenses over money earnings of 
the plant at Middleboro in 1900 was only $609.59. On the other 
hand, it would require minute investigation to determine whether the 
decreased rates were due to the operation of municipal plants. 

One of the most striking features in connection with municipal 
electric plants in Massachusetts is the absence of any serious compe- 
tition with them by similar private plants. This condition seems to be 
due to a fear on the part of private corporations to engage in such 
competition. Ten of the cities or towns that have established elec- 
tric plants, contained previously existing private systems of the same 
sort. In each of these ten places the private plant has either been 
purchased by the city or town, or else the owners of the private plant 
have endeavored to force such a purchase. In nine places the city or 
town has purchased the existing electric system, but in one town, 
North Attleboro, the private corporation filed its schedule, as required 
by law to enforce the purchase of its plant, but never carried its case to 
trial, and the plant was not purchased. This private plant was subse- 
quently removed from the town. The fear of municipal competition 
or the hope to obtain high prices is the only apparent motive for these 
sales of private systems to the cities or towns. The private corpora- 
tions in these ten places might have retained their plants and com- 
peted with the town plants. Under the municipal act of 1891, cities 
and towns have no power to compel the sale of existing gas or electric 
plants, though the owners of such plants can compel the cities or towns 
in which they are located to purchase. After cities or towns decide 
by the required vote to establish gas or electric plants, they are not 
permitted by the municipal act to withdraw any rights in their streets 
or ways previously granted to similar plants. 

Private corporations have no reason to fear competition by town or 
city plants on any other than a paying basis. Under the law. the 
prices charged for gas or electrical energy by the cities and towns must 
include, in addition to operating expenses, interest on the entire 
investment at the rate paid on municipal bonds, depreciation at 
5 per cent. yearly, on the cost of the plants, and sufficient deprecia- 
tion charges to pay the bonds, issued for the purchase of the plant, 
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when they fall due. The commissioners may permit a municipal plant 
to sell gas or electric light at less than a price computed on the basis 
just named, but it is against their policy to do so. In only one 
instance, that of Hudson in 1898, have the commissioners consented 
to a price below that required by statute. In this case the low price 
was authorized for only five months, when the plant had operated a 
few months, and ona state of facts that seemed to indicate a lower cost 
per unit of output in the near future. The small private electric 
station at Needham, where the municipal plant does no commercial 
lighting, has been operated about two years by a partnership that is 
also engaged in another business. At Danvers, the gas company, 
though authorized by the commissioners to supply electric light, has 
never exercised the privilege. 


al. 
FINANCES 


Under chapter 370 of the acts of 1891, and chapters 356 and 480 
of the acts of 1896, the board of gas and electric light commis- 
sioners of Massachusetts have ample powers to prescribe the way in 
which all accounts of municipal gas and electric plants shall be kept. 
In addition to the annual sworn reports of these accounts, which must, 
according to law, be made to the commissioners, they have authority 
to demand additional reports in any detail whenever they so desire. 

The commissioners have exercised their powers through an elabor- 
ate set of rules and forms regulating all the accounts of municipal gas 
and electric plants. 

The annual reports of the commissioners contain the substance of 
the reports from all of the cities and towns owning gas and electric 
systems, and constitute the most important and accurate body of data 
relative to such municipal plants that has ever been compiled in the 
United States. From these reports, which are the main source of 
information for the present paper, it is possible to determine accu- 
rately the investments, earnings, expenses, assets and costs of service in 
all the municipal gas and electric plants of the state. 

It is well known that the financial showing made by corporate and 
municipal enterprises depends to a very large extent on the ways in 
which such items as investment, depreciation, operating expenses and 
construction accounts are treated. The object here is to point out 
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just how these and related items are determined under the system 
enforced by the commissioners for the municipal plants. 

Money to pay for the purchase, construction or extension of muni- 
cipal plants may be obtained by the sale of bonds not to run more 
than thirty years. Short time loans, payable from taxes from year to 
year, may be made to cover operating expenses. All expenses incurred 
in connection with municipal plants are appropriated and paid from 
the city and town treasuries. All money earnings of these plants are 
paid into the treasuries of the cities and towns. 

Under the heading of investments in municipal plants are included 
all loans and appropriations expended for construction purposes. An 
illustration of investment charges may be seen in the town of Bel- 
mont. In-1898 this town sold bonds to the par value of $14,000 for 
the purchase and extension of a small electric plant, and the invest- 
ment stood at $14,000 for that year. During 1899 $4,000 were 
appropriated for construction purposes and the investment was raised 
to $18,000. Again, in 1900, $3,000 were appropriated for construc- 
tion, and besides this there was an overdraft of $1,186.88 for the same 
purpose, raising the total investment to $20,186.88. 

The rules of the commissioners require that whenever an appro- 
priation for construction is made by a town or city, whether the 
amount is to be raised by taxation or the sale of bonds, the sum to be 
raised from taxes or the par value of the bonds issued be credited to 
the construction account. If city or town appropriations are by their 
terms applicable to either construction or maintenance, only the 
amount expended for new construction is charged to that account. 
When at the end of a fiscal year any unused portion of an appropria- 
tion for new construction is covered back into the city or town treas- 
ury, it is debited to the construction account. 

One of the most important distinctions to be observed, in the 
expenditures of municipal as in those of private gas and electric 
plants, is that between outlays for operation and for construction. 
There is a tendency in some cases to charge items to construction or 
investment that are really a part of operating expenses. To guard 
against incorrect charges of this sort the rules of the commissioners 
separate electric construction charges under a number of headings. 

Under real estate are included the cost of land and the buildings 
or other permanent structures thereon. The steam plant is debited 
with the first cost in place and ready for use of its engines, boilers, 
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and other apparatus. The electric plant account is debited with the 
cost in place and ready for use of the dynamos and all electric instru- 
ments and fittings in the station. Electric lines are charged with the 
cost of all labor and materials for the first construction of overhead or 
underground circuits outside of the station, except where these circuits 
are on private property or exclusively for private use. The cost of arc 
lamps and of their erection in place 0» the streets is debited to their 
account. Incandescent lamps, with the labor and fittings required 
when they are originally installed on the streets or in buildings owned 
and used by a city or town, are charged to the account of incandes- 
cent town lamps. This account does not include the cost of lamps 
for renewals or for private lighting. 

Inside wiring is debited with the cost of all labor and materials 
used to install lamps on private property for private use, except where 
such cost is included in the jobbing account. No repairs of these 
private installations may be charged to the inside wiring account. 

Where an existing plant is purchased for a lump sum, each of the 
accounts just considered must be opened and debited with a propor- 
tionate share of the tctal price. The jobbing account includes those 
cases where work to be paid for by customers is done in buildings 
or elsewhere, and is debited with the cost of all labor and materials 
used, and credited with all sums charged for this work. No materials 
or labor used to repair the electric plant are charged to this account. 
At the end of each year the balance of this account is transferred to 
the profit and loss account. 

The various construction accounts just considered seem to be suffi- 
ciently defined to exclude improper items, but the rules of the com- 
missioners are equally specific as to the expenses of operation. 
Expense accounts for electric plants are separated under twenty-three 
headings, namely, fuel, carbons, oil and waste, incandescent lamps, 
globes, water, station wages, real estate repairs, steam plant repairs, 
electric plant repairs, repairs of lines and lamps, station tools and 
appliances, distribution wages, distribution tools and appliances, gen- 
eral salaries, committee expenses, general office expenses, rents, insur- 
ance, law expenses, claims, bad debts, incidentals. Some of these 
headings require no explanation. Incandescent lamps and globes in 
the expense accounts do not include any used in the original installa- 
tion of street lamps. Station wages do not cover any labor for repairs. 


All expenses of repairs on real estate, steam and electric plants, and 
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lines and lamps are included under these headings, but not so the 
renewal of incandescent lamps. Station tools and appliances includes 
all tools, furniture, and movable apparatus not covered by one of the 
previous expense items. Under distribution wages come all expenses 
for the care of apparatus outside of the station and for collection of 
accounts. P 

Under distribution tools and appliances come all expenses for arti- 
cles of this sort used for the care, repairs, or maintenance of lines and 
apparatus outside of the station. Horses and wagons used for the 
electric business are included in this account. General salaries include 
that of the plant manager and others not previously covered. Com- 
mittee expenses are incurred for purposes of traveling and investiga- 
tion and for auditors of the accounts. Claims are the sums paid for 
injuries to persons or property by the plant. 

At the close of each fiscal year each of these expense accounts goes 
to the debit of the manufacturing account, which is credited with the 
income from the sale of light and power. ‘The manufacturing account 
is closed by transfer of its balance to profit and loss. All supplies, 
except fuel, carbons, oil and waste, globes and incandescent lamps, are 
charged to a material account when purchased, unless wanted for 
immediate use, and when any of the supplies are used their value 


is transferred to the debit of the account to which they are 
devoted. 


Investments in gas plants include the items of real estate, machin- 
ery, and apparatus used in the manufacture of gas, street mains, and 
meters. Under operating expenses in the manufacture of gas are 
included those for coal not used for enriching, gas oil and enriching 
coal, purifying materials, water, wages at works, repairs, and mainte- 
nance of works, and tools, apparatus and machinery. To the expenses 
of gas distribution must be charged wages of meter takers and clerks 
and collectors, renewals and maintenance of mains and service pipes, 
distribution tools, repairs and renewals of meters, and the setting, 
repairs and renewals of gas stoves. General salaries, committee 
expenses, auditors’ fees, office expenses, rents, insurance, law expenses, 
claims, bad debts, and incidentals are also charged to operation in gas 
as in electric plants. 

As the reports of cities and towns to the commissioners are required 
to be under all of the headings stated, it is evident that no material 
error in the division of plant expenditures between construction and 
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operating expenses and in favor of the latter can occur without falsifi- 
cation of the accounts, which is not to be presumed. 

The municipal ownership act requires that an annual depreciation 
of not less than 5 per cent. on the cost of each plant and its losses shall 
be computed as an element of the prices to be charged its customers 
for gas and electrical energy. , Cities and towns usually compute 
depreciation at the minimum figure of 5 percent. When a plant is 
purchased or installed, depreciation for the first fiscal year or fraction 
thereof that it is operated is calculated on the investment. For subse- 
quent years the cost on which depreciation is calculated is the total 
investment at the beginning of each year minus all previous deprecia- 
tion charges. When in the first half of any fiscal year considerable 
additions to investment in any plant are made, depreciation on these 
additions is computed at the regular rate for the second half of that 
year, and the resulting amount added to the main depreciation charge. 
Under this system the yearly depreciation charge grows constantly 
smaller unless the additions to the investment at least equal the 
amounts deducted for depreciation. 

An illustration of the working of these depreciation charges may 
be seen in the case of the Taunton municipal electric plant. That city 
completed the purchase of, and began to operate its plant on July 1, 
1897, the price paid being $125,000. For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1898, the depreciation charge for the Taunton plant was $6,504.91, 
or somewhat more than 5 per cent. of the price paid for it, because 
depreciation was also computed on some additions made to the plant 
during the first half of the fiscal year. The investment in the Taunton 
plant reached $139,401.75 on June 30, 1898, and $145,301.75 on June 
30, 1899, but the depreciation charges for the years ending June 30, 
1899, and June 30, 1900, were only $6,646.35 and $6,670.96, respect- 
ively, in spite of the fact that a part of the additions to investment 
occurred in the first half of each of these years. 

It seems to be an open question whether this system of depreciation 
charges is more or less correct than one in which depreciation is cal- 
culated on the total investment at the beginning of each year. This 
latter method with a given per cent. of depreciation obviously results 
in a larger yearly charge. However this question may be decided 
there seems little doubt that the minimum rate of 5 per cent. named in 
the municipal act is ample to represent actual depreciation. 

The practice in computation of the charges for depreciation in 
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municipal gas and electric plants applies the 5 per cent. to the cost of 
all parts of the plants, in accord with the apparent meaning of the act. 
Now 5 per cent. is too small a rate of depreciation for some of the 
steam and electrical apparatus of a plant, but on the other hand it is 
too much to allow on some other parts, and every plant includes land 
which may actually increase in value. As the amount of real estate 
used by a municipal gas or electric plant usuaily increases much more 
slowly than the generating and distributing apparatus, the item of real 
estate in the assets grows to be relatively less important from year to 
year, as deductions are made for depreciation. ‘To get at the approxi- 
mate value of real estate in any one of these plants it is thus necessary 
to go to the first available statement of assets, as the separate items 
are not given under the head of investments. When the plant at 
Taunton was purchased in 1897, real estate represented a little under 
one-fifth of the total investment. Real estate represented more than 
one-sixth of the investment in the plant at Westfield, purchased by the 
town in the year of 1899. Concord completed the construction of a 
plant in the year of 1900, and real estate required more than one-fifth 
of the investment. 

In the reports of the commissioners the values assigned to the 
various plant assets represent the amounts actually paid for these 
items, less the depreciation charges that have been made against them. 
The item of cash includes all appropriations in the hands of the plant 
manager or subject to his draft. Every item of investment, therefore, 
decreases at the rate of 5 per cent. from year to year. Apn illustration 
of this may be seen in the values given for the item of real estate in 
the balance sheets of the Taunton plant. On June 30, 1898, this item 
stood at $21,612.74. A reduction of 5 per cent. brought it down to 
$20,532.11 on June 30, 1899, and another depreciation charge of a 
like per cent. reduced the item to $19,505.51 on June 30, 1901. The 
depreciation charges on this real estate for the two years were thus 
$1,080.63 and $1,026.60 respectively, though the land was probably 
increasing in value. 

The municipal ownership act of 1891 requires each city and town 
that establishes a gas or electric plant and issues bonds in payment 
therefor, to provide a sinking fund for the payment of these bonds. 
The requirements of these sinking funds and the interest on the 
bonds must be met by annual appropriations from the town or city 
treasury. 
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The prices charged by a municipal plant for gas and electricity 
sold to private consumers are the same to all customers, except in so 
far as they are subject to general discounts, according to the amounts 
used or for prompt payment, of which anyone may take advantage. 
Prices to private consumers may not be put at less than cost, except 
with the written consent of the commissioners. Neither may such 
prices be greater than is necessary to afford above the cost a profit of 
more than eight per cent. yearly on the net investment in the plant. 
The word “ cost,” as defined in the act, has an unusual, but accurate 
meaning. This “cost” includes all operating expenses, interest on 
the net investment in the plant, less amounts received for jobbing, at 
the rate paid on its bonds, the requirements of the sinking fund estab- 
lished to meet these bonds, and the charges for depreciation. 

In order to fix the prices of service to customers, the gas or elec- 
tricity used by the town or city is charged to it at cost, as here defined. 
Under this definition of cost, a city or town will, when the bonds are 
paid, have got back their face value, with interest, will have accumu- 
lated a depreciation fund equal to the original investment, and will 
have whatever remains of the original plant besides. It should be 
noted, however, that the municipal act does not attempt to define the 
actual cost of electricity used by cities and towns, but merely gives 
“cost” a special meaning in order to fix prices to private consumers. 

Incomes of municipal plants from the sale of gas, gas residuals, 
electrical energy and the rent of motors, meters, stoves, and engines 
are included in the manufacturing accounts. In most cases the value 
of gas and electricity used in public buildings is also placed with the 
income in the manufacturing account. On the other side of this 
account are placed all expenses of operation and management, as 
before outlined. Gains or losses from jobbing, and interest received 
from any source do not figure in the manufacturing account, but 
appear in profit and loss. No value for the electric street lighting is 
included in the manufacturing acccunt, and the result is that the 
annual balance sheets show a loss in operation for almost every elec- 
tric plant, because street lighting is a large part of the total service 
from such plants. This loss is merely nominal, and if a fair allow- 
ance is made for the value of street lighting the apparent loss is 
changed to a substantial gain. 

Nowhere in the reports of the commissioners is any value assigned 
to the street lighting done by municipal plants, but the cost of this 


” 
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lighting to cities and towns is computed. This cost is not the one 
specially defined in the municipal act for the purpose of fixing prices 
to private consumers, but fairly represents the outlays of cities and 
towns for street lighting from their electric plants. To determine the 
total cost of street lighting from each plant yearly, the nominal loss 
in operating is added to the interest on the investment at the rate 
paid on the bonds, and to the depreciation charge less jobbing gains 
and interest on current accounts. In any case where the value of 
electric light supplied in public buildings has not been included in 
the income as stated in the manufacturing account, this value is 
deducted from the nominal loss in operation, before the cost of street 
lighting is calculated. All the street lighting is done with electric 
lamps, and interest and depreciation on gas plants are not, therefore, 
included in the total costs of street lighting. The total cost of street 
lighting in each city or town is divided among the different electric 
lamps in proportion to the energy that each nominally consumes. 
Owing to the legal provisions relative to municipal gas and elec- 
tric plants, and to the rigid and minute oversight of their affairs by 
the commissioners, the results shown in the reports seem worthy of 


careful consideration. 
ALTon D. ADAMS. 


BosTON. 





SLAVERY IN GERMANIC SOCIETY DURING THE MIDDLE 
AGES.* 

IlI1.—Liberation. 

The personality of the slave being once recognized, even if only 
indistinctly, his value as thing became more obscured,and he was a 
man in bondage with few rights, indeed, but not without them entirely. 
The lord wielded absolute power over him only in theory, practi- 
cally he protected him, and was his economic mainstay when the slave 
could not manage for himself. The condition of half-free thus dawned 
for the slave; not free and yet not quite a slave, a little of each, more 
of the latter than of the former—this is the next definite stage.’ Still 
there were ways to make him absolutely, unrestrictedly free, and the 
original humanity in him restored to its full rights. But these were 
the rarer instances, because they were the more radical and perilous, 
while his gradual liberation through the successful work of generations 
was the far more common. 


* Authorities consulted (additions to previous list): MANSI, Amplissima collectio 
conciliorum, Vol. XI; MAURER, Die Freigelassenen nach mnorwegischem Rechte. 
Sitsungsberichte, 1878; MAURER, Die Bekehrung des norwegischen Stammes, Vol. 11; 
STuTz, Geschichte des Beneficialwesens, Vol. 1; PAPPENHEIM, “ Launegild und 
Garethinx,” in GIERKE’s Untersuchungen. Heft. 14; SOHM, Reichs- und Gerichts- 
verfassung, Vol. I. 

* This stage in modern conception would correspond to the serf. Still, even if 
SEEBOHM’s English Village Community (p. 405) says: ‘‘ Whenever a lord provided 
his slave with an outfit of oxen, and gave him a part in the ploughing, he rose out of 
slavery into serfdom’’—yet, the word serf there seems to be used only in its 
modern theoretical sense. It is safe to say that the real change was neither so sudden 
nor so complete as the passage would otherwise indicate. At our distance of time, 
no doubt, the gradual movement is imperceptible, and we see as sudden changes what 
were necessarily slow. At any rate, the name servus remained for the serf, and, 
although we know the condition of the serf (as a type) only from the period of its 
crystallization (twelfth and thirteenth centuries), it is, perhaps, due to the identity of 
names that the development of what is technically called serfdom is usually ascribed 
to a much earlier period. But there is no evidence to show that the lord, or the law, 
for that matter, distinguished between the servus of the one kind or of the other. 
The dividing line was so floating, and of such individual (local) rather than general 
(national) importance, that the identity of names may as well speak for a prolonga- 
tion of slavery. The servus of the one group had opportunities which the other had 
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We have already mentioned the agencies that helped to bring about 
the amelioration of slavery. We shall meet them again in studying the 
liberation of the slave, acting, however, less generously now that the 
last step is to be taken, but on the whole, tending to help him forward. 
The gradual leveling of the free and the rise of an almighty aristocracy 
that demanded a large retinue, such as the later Frankish Empire and 
the early feudal period present, assisted the slave greatly. Philan- 
thropic tendencies on one side and economic-political changes on the 
other, also worked in his favor. It cannot be said that the end was 
reached before the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and not quite even 
then. The development of a half-free class took the place of the previ- 
ous development of an unfree; but this new class rose largely from 
elements which had no connection with the older slave class, on the 
contrary, it was created by the wholesale reduction of the bankrupt 
German freeman to economic servitude, such as had taken place many 
centuries before by the gradual reduction of the Roman free farmer to 
colonus. As in even Republican Rome there was room largely only 
for capitalists and laborers bound to the soil, so in the later Frankish 
empire, there was rarely space for others than the feudal lords and 
their tenantry, of which the originally unfree portion had a tendency 
to work upwards, while the free tended to sink below. In the mean- 
time the original slave became absorbed among the free and disap- 
peared. 


not, but these opportunities did not count for enough to warrant treating the new as 
so different from the old as to give it a new name. The mansuarius was distinct 
from the famulus, the puer, the ministerialis, but he was servus as well as they. The 
servus settled on land, remained to all intents and purposes still a servus, i. ¢.,a slave, 
until he could be distinguished as belonging to a class, a change which it undeniably 
would take some generations to bring about fully. As little, therefore, as the Virginia 
slave, given a garden patch to cultivate and a cabin to live in ceased to be a slave, 
because he was no longer an inmate of the manor, or as little as the villein of later 
ages ceased to be a villein de facto and de jure because he ran off into the city and 
became absorbed among the many working hands there, just so little did the slave of 
the Merovingian or Carolingian time become a serf in our sense until a reasonable 
time had gone by, during which this new condition and all it involved had become 
established and recognized as a definite feature of social and economic life. I think, 
on the whole, it may be said that a great deal of unclearness exists in regard to what 
is to be the criterion of a serf; is he a slave liberated to the state of serf, or is he a 
slave settled on land merely and growing out of slavery by degrees into a state not 
definite at first, but becoming by imitation something similar to the /étus, the 
colonus ? 
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There is no topic more difficult to treat systematically than the lib- 
eration of the slave. National peculiarities, a variety of conditions 
which show the governing thought each time in a different light, and 
are often hard to bring under one rule, demand each some special 
attention. For the sake of a more rapid survey, and as an attempt to 
contribute towards the solution of the question, the main principles 
are here briefly pointed out. 

There were various ways in which the slave could be given his free- 
dom: 

1. His liberation could be either complete or limited (condi- 
tional ); 

2. It could be of public or private character ; 

3. It could be gratuitous to the slave, or granted on the payment 
of his (nominal) value to the lord, either by himself or some one else; 

4. And it could be given by nation, king, church, or private indi- 
vidual. 

In regard to the first three points, the liberation which was public 
was often complete and sometimes gratuitous in character, though 
oftener dependent upon the payment of the stipulated fee; while the 
private and unceremonious liberation was likely to be conditional and 
limited because of the absence or only partial payment of the proper 
fee. 

In regard to (4) the source of liberation, it appears most likely that 
church and king, because of their position, should be oftenest inclined 
to give freedom unconditionally and without fee; while the nation, 
owing to the nature of the act should be least inclined to liberate and 
should do it only with great sacrifice and ceremony. Private indi- 
viduals, however, would be likely to do so oftener and in order to 
secure benefits for the master rather than for the slave. There is evi- 
dence, however, to show that the church favored manumission of an 
unlimited nature largely only where she was not herself concerned ; 
while by her frequent limited manumissions of her own slaves she most 
of all helped to create a class of half-free as a regular institution and 
economic necessity... The king as the representative of the even 
greater landholder, the state, followed the example of the church and 
manumitted to half-free and g/ebae adscriptus on his own estates. But 
as representative of the nation and holder of the highest Christian 


*LONING, Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenrechts, Vol. Ul, p. 229. Protection on 
the part of the church for the manumitted, p. 232. Her policy in this, pp. 233 ff. 
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authority within the state, the king more than any other person helped 
to give the beneficent teachings of the church regarding the slave the 
active force which it demanded. The king at an early period became 
the manumittor on a large scale and awarded persons thus manumitted 
a substantial protection and support such as no one else could or would. 
Hence the king and the freedman manumitted through the participa- 
tion or in the presence of the king, came to have a vital interest in one 
another. The freedman’s property passed by death to the king, and 
his werge/d was paid to the king, instead of to his own family, since he 
was not yet legally supposed to have any family. On the other hand, 
the nation* when it liberated, liberated completely. But it did this 
only in exceptional cases, and it soon yielded the honor of performing 
the ceremony to the king. As a matter of course, however, neither 
church nor king nor nation could manumit without the consent or the 
desire of the lord. Private individuals, again, naturally favored the 
limited rather than the unlimited manumission. Yet only private 
individuals, by introducing the slave into a family of free, could offer 
him the most direct and simple way of becoming a freeman. 

Of the two, complete or limited freedom, I hold the latter to be the 
original and older. 

Freedom must at first have been only conditional, a transient thing 
which could be given and taken away, having almost the character of 
an experiment. Not that we do not know of cases of complete free- 
dom in very early times, but the whole proceeding was so extraordi- 
nary, the slave was given freedom with so much solemnity, his position 
seemed so new, so without foundation in his previous life, that such 
freedom, however great a boon, must have impressed the slave himself 
as having too many dangers in its wake to make it seem safe or even 
very desirable. The slave had no kin among the free, could expect no 
effective help, had no established relation to anyone but his lord; the 
king not being the natural protector of any but those he himself liber- 
ated. The freedman, therefore, was like a lone tree planted on a rock 
instead of in the shelter of it, exposed to the fury of wind and weather. 
And if the slave, who had lived in the shadow of someone’s power all 
his life, himself may have desired only a gradual rising to the position 
of freeman, it must be supposed the owner had much less objection. 

*As represented by the provincial assembly or the army or even the assembly of 


the hundred. In Iceland, in some places, the chief priest, godz, figured as manu- 
mittor, in England the vicecomes. 
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The slave, therefore, most likely sought the position of “tus or colonus 
or of a/dius, or he wished attachment to the lord’s personal service, 
rather than absolute independence.’ As a /itus or aldius the freedman 
had the security of belonging to a class which the law recognized and 
protected. The Anglo-Saxon or Saxon or Frisian “tus or the Lango- 
bardian a/dius was one of the nation with certain guarantees, whereas 
the slave had none. The northern /r7é/sg7afi who had been given his 
freedom, but still served his lord—these and others indicate the pro- 
visional stages which perfectly suited the case and made no break in 
the logical development. Uncommon, and therefore interesting mostly 
as an anomaly, is the liberation which at the same time was complete and 
gratuitous. In most cases, however, it is merely a conjecture whether 
the liberation was gratuitous or not, since the sources give us small 
if any information concerning this fact. 

It is well to begin with absolute liberation, since that was the most 
extraordinary. In the liberation of the slave the lord could have had 
but two objects in view, either his own benefit or that of the slave. If 
there were reasons other and greater than mere material benefit why 
the manumission should be complete, the slave would be given free- 
dom accordingly. Such reasons the church gave in plenty when she 
recommended liberation of a fellow-being as a means of redemption 
and a penance for sin. In this case the benefit done to the slave was 
so clearly covered by the benefit to the lord that it seems as if freedom 
should have been both complete and gratuitous. And yet equally 
often the liberation given was of the most limited character. The 

‘It is certainly reasonable to suppose that the lord was unwilling to grant more, 
and the slave had to take what he could get. But it seems equally reasonable that 
the slave who had reached so far as to have freedom offered him should likewise have 
an opportunity to choose what seemed to him safer, knowing the prejudice against 
him. The Icelandic sagas speak often of slaves who have freedom offered them as 
ultimate reward for some very perilous undertaking, but the whole t:nor of the north- 
ern laws point to this as being an extraordinary occasion, and the reward therefore 
uncommon. That limited freedom should precede unlimited seems to me, therefore, 
most natural and indisputable. 

? Vide Swedish Law, O. G. (in PAPPENHEIM, Launegild und Garethinx, p. 41): 
“‘Now a man for the salvation of his soul gives a slave (anndJughum) freedom, then 
he (the lord) shall both answer and make complaint for him (the slave) until he is 
introduced into a family, and until then he can give no oath nor legally make a pur- 
chase, and whatever is done to him shall be paid for as if it were done to a slave and 
not higher. §1. If they will now take him (the slave) into a family this shall take 
place with the permission of the owner,” etc. 
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Germanic nations from the earliest time knew and practiced a com- 
plete liberation without cost to anybody but the: lord. This occurred 
when the latter wished to reward for long service or for special 
service (saving of master’s life, ¢. g.). The nation also could liberate 
upon the plea of extraordinary merit. The slave then was freed by 
having arms given to him in the presence of everybody at the public 
meeting place, perhaps in expectation of a hostile attack or in accord- 
ance with the law passage: “‘ When common danger calls all (free and 
slave) to arms in the defence of the country the slave who succeeds in 
slaying an enemy in battle is free.’’* ‘The slave also acquired complete 
freedom by being introduced into the community of free, either 
directly, by being presented as free by free in the public assembly, 
“eisa ¢ log,”* or by being introduced into a family of free; which 
again might have some relation to the possibility of the slaveborn 
child of a free father being brought up as free if manumitted by the 
father before it was three (or fifteen) years old.* 

These methods belong to the oldest and most primitive modes of 
giving a slave his freedom. The slave who was manumitted on the 
plea of extraordinary merit by being given arms in the company of 
free, and the child who was liberated before the age of three (or fifteen) 
could not have paid anything for their freedom. And perhaps it was 
this child (or boy) also who was later introduced into the assembly of 
free as a further security of his personal liberty. In other cases of 
complete manumission it is far less certain whether the act was without 
cost to the slave. 

One of the more elaborate methods of manumitting to full freedom 
was the English mode of transferring the slave from the hand of the 
master to that of another freeman (in this case the vicecomes), who 
manumitted, as a symbol of the separation from the lord. This was 
always done in the presence of the assembled free. The liberated was 
then shown the open road and door to signify that nobody could 
restrain him and he was given a freeman’s sword and spear.‘ An even 


*GPL., c. 312. “. ... l&tit fara herdér ok stefnt saman pegn ok prel.’”’ Saga 
Olafs hins Helga, ch. 129. 

? FINSEN, Grégés, Xgsb., ch. 112. “‘b4 er manne frelse gefit at fullo er hann er i 
lég leiddr.”’ 

3GPL., ch. 57, 58. See further, p. 253. 

4 William's Laws (SCHMID), III. p. 15. Si qui vero velit servum suum liberum 
facere, tradat eum vicecomiti per mamun dextrum in pleno comitatu, quietum illum 
clamare debet a jugo servitutis suae per manumissionem, et ostendat ei liberas vias 
et portas et tradat illi libera arma scilicet lanceam et gladium; deinde liber homo 
efficitur. 
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more characteristic ceremony was that among the Langobards by 
which the slave amid clashing of arms in the assembly (gairJinx) was 
passed from the hand of the lord to other freemen till the fourth was 
reached who then declared him free and completed the act by leading 
him to a crossway, bidding him be at liberty to go where he wished. 
The slave was then given arms and was henceforth a full-free Lango- 
bard." 

When the king manumitted as the lord of his own estates or as the 
head of the nation upon the plea of another, he might do so gratui- 
tously with the freedom as a gift to the slave, but where the king did 
not manumit his own, the lord of the slave must of course have 
agreed to have it thus performed.* As already indicated, the king 
soon stepped in and became the chief actor in the drama in which 
formerly the free owner and the public assembly played the whole 
part. This participation of the king, however, shows to my mind the 
extraordinary nature of the complete manumission (the king could not 
take part in anything less), whether it was gratuitous or not. Thus 
among the Franks the slave was liberated before the assembled free- 
men by the king (originally the lord) knocking a penny from the slave’s 
hand so that it flew over his head. This was a sign that his services 
and dues were dispensed with. The king likewise liberated by command 
or by letter which made symbolic acts and ceremonies unnecessary ; 
but this has less interest to us, since it is not Germanic in character. 

The church was not the first in chronological order to benefit the 
slave, but when she began, she was at least the most constant and 
untiring advocate of the betterment of his condition, and through her 
influence strongly animated both nation and king to follow her advice 
in this direction. The king in particular became the willing instru- 
ment of her teachings, mainly because the dependence of the manu- 
mitted upon royal protection suited his own absolute tendencies. In 
the manumitted the king found the same obedient subject and follower 
as he had found formerly in the slave. Ihe church in imitation of the 
Mosaic law succeeded in introducing paragraphs into some of the 
national codes according to which the slave who had served his master 


seven years was to be set free.’ From the nature of the case (the 


* Edict. Rothar, chap. 224. 

? The lord could as little be compelled to liberate his slave as he could be com- 
pelled to sell him. Lex Visigoth. V, 4,17: “Nullus servum suum vendat invitus.” 

3 Aelfred’s Laws, Introd., p. 11. Swedish Laws, see reference in MAURER, Die 


Fretgelassenen, p. 23, note 5. 
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period of seven years) it seems more likely that this rule was established 
for the purpose of benefiting the enslaved freeman rather than the 
slave proper. Likewise in imitation of Mosaic precepts the lord who 
mutilated his slave in a peculiar fashion (eye for eye, tooth for tooth) 
or who compelled the slave to work on Sundays was obliged to give 
him his freedom in return.* Through the influence of the church, but 
upon the command of the king, the provincial laws of Norway decreed 
(eleventh century) that every year at Christmastide a slave should be 
given freedom and the different districts within the province should 
contribute to that effect.» To the same influence it was due that a 
liberation before the altar or in the church (with the Gospels placed on 
the slave’s head) had, under certain citcumstances, the same effect as 
an announcement in the assembly of the people.» The church set 
slaves free with the purpose of absorbing them into the body of 
clerics.‘ Although the lower orders were often composed of slaves 
and serfs (in case of patronized churches these were still in the power 
of their respective lords), to the higher orders no one could be admitted 
who had not been liberated first.5 In imitation of Roman custom, the 
church liberated slaves of her own by means of charts (carta), and 
thereby helped to make this method more general among the Germanic 
nations. But in most cases the church liberated only to half-free, 


because she needed cheap labor and a large number of ready hands. 

Thus far we have found freedom yielded, or supposed to be 
yielded, without any expense to the slave. The lord could allow his 
slave to be bought free by some one else, but it must always have 
been in the power of the lord to limit the liberty to be given as well as 
the payment. A mode more in keeping with the natural progress of 


* Aelfred’s Laws, Introd., 20. Jne’s Laws, 3. Cnut's Laws, Il, 45, 3. 

?GPpL.,c.4 and 5. Fpt., III,c. 19. Compare Aethelstan, Prologue 1. 

3GDpL.,c. 61. Wihtred, 8. Liutpr. Leges, 9,23, 55,140. Pact. Allamann., 2, 45. 

4“ Proinde instituit haec sancta synodus ut omnes parochitani presbyteri, juxta ut 
in rebus sibi a Deo creditis sentiunt habere virtutem de ecclesiae suae familia clericos 
sibi faciant.” Concil Emerit, a. 666, c. 18. Mansi, Vol. XI. “Jamdudum illa pessima 
consuetudo erat ut ex vilissimis servis fiebant summi pontifices,” Vita Ludovic. /mp., 
c. 20. Mon. Germ. Scriptores, Vol. 11.—Concil Wormat., a. 868, c. 40. 

S5MILMAN, History of Latin Christianity, Vol. Il, p. 549. Léoning, Vol. II, pp. 
280 ff. Srurz, Geschichte des Beneficialwesens, Vol. 1, pp. 150 ff.; pp. 201, 224, note 
37. Guérard, Vol. 1, p. 350. “Le fiscalin Ebbon qui devint archevéque de Reims” 
(Car. C. epist. ad Nic. [, pap.). “¥Fiscali nostro Fulconi abbati.” Diplom Car. C. 
a. 857. 
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things was to allow the slave to buy his freedom by his work, or, more 
exactly, by the product of his work, and to make the completeness of 
freedom at first dependent upon the payment in full and in one sum. 
And here we are again confronted by the question of the slave’s 
peculium or other means of acquiring property of his own, without 
which it seems impossible that he could pay the price of liberty 
demanded. As for the question whether the slave might not draw 
income from other sources than land, it is indeed possible and under 
circumstances even probable that he might be hired out at some trade 
or work for himself as an artisan; but this can only have happened in 
the large cities, centers of commerce on the coast or on the inland 
routes, where alone many industties could thrive. For the territory of 
the old Roman Gaul, such centers might not have been few nor far 
between, but for the bulk of the Germanic population possession of 
land and what it brought was the natural source of wealth; and this is 
a condition of affairs which always makes movement within society and 
changes in fortune very slow. 

Peculium has already been defined as cattle or land, or where this 
failed, the opportunity, in form of extra time or extra occasion for 
earning, given the slave with the tacit understanding that what he thus 
came to possess would be his own. It seems clear that the peculium 
was in the first place intended not for the ultimate redemption of the 
slave but for the maintenance of his family. Whatever it might yield 
beyond this was to be counted as pure gain, and might help the slave 
in the further improvement of his circumstances, ¢. g., in gaining that 
peculiar, strictly-defined relation which characterizes serfdom; or 
where this did not exist, it might finally assist him in buying his free- 
dom. That at first the slave was hardly able to make more than a 
scant living out of his tenure, with the duties which the lord imposed, 
is only too probable. The phases of this new development are like 
most of what concerns the slave, as yet !argely matter of conjecture ; 
but it seems perfectly certain that, far from emancipating the slave, 
this cultivating a bit of land for his own good tied him more securely 
than ever before to the interests of the lord. 

The personal relation was changed, but the substantial dependence 
upon each other for the production of the necessaries of life became 
closer than ever. The slave could not live as a free man on his bit of 
holding, paying his rent and being under no further obligation to the 
lord. He was to a higher degree the tool, the machine, from which 
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was sought as much return as possible and whose efficiency provided 
the labor necessary to keep up the estate. To the slave, again, the 
lord remained as before the main source of bounty, the one who fur- 
nished him with an outfit and the means of living, however scant, and 
the master whose commands directed his actions. It was thus that 
the slave was gradually turned from a field hand ready for all sorts of 
work into the regular field laborer,* upon whose unlimited weekly 
work and constant services the lord depended for the tillage and gen- 
eral maintenance of his estate. 

The question “how soon and how much the slave could earn, aside 
from his dues, his work and the maintenance of his family seems 
wrapped in an almost impenetrable darkness. And it is vain even to 
hope for a definite solution of this the greatest of all problems in con- 
nection with the slave. Perhaps the best known instance of dependent 
landholdings of all kinds, from that of the needy free to that of the 
slave just emerged from personal bondage, is found in the Polyptygue 
de |’ abbé Irminon, which, although from the ninth century, gives the 
best and completest picture of the prevailing agrarian conditions of 
the Frankish period. Here three kinds of landed holdings are spoken 
of as existing apparently independently of each other: the mansus 
ingenutlis, the mansus lidilis, and the mansus servilis. On these are 
settled rather indiscriminately free, coloni, iti, and servi, a circum- 
stance tending to show that the difference among the classes was not 
very great and that what difference there was originated in the charac- 
ter of the customs attached to the holding rather than in any strong 
personal distinction. Even as early as this the various grades of ten- 
ants, unfree, half-free, free, were fast melting into the one more or less 
solid multitude of those who personally were somewhat free, but eco- 
nomically decidedly unfree ; a mixed condition especially characteristic 
of the later Middle Ages, as seen in the serfs, villeins, eigen/eute, 
horige, hintersassen, etc. In the ninth century, however, the holdings 
rather than the status of the tenants indicated the original distinction 
between each, a distinction which must once have been clearly present 
to men’s minds, otherwise the three kinds of holdings would not have 
been kept apart so clearly during the centuries following the German 
conquest. 

That the mansus servilis was not infrequently parceled out into 


‘In conformity with the now almost classical presentation which Seebohm gives 
in his English Village Community of the Saxon pbéow and the gedur. 
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halves and fourths speaks of a more intensive cultivation, but also ofa 
much larger original holding than it would be thought possible a slave 
could profitably manage. There was accordingly more or less irregu- 
larity in the size of the slave’s holding, and also in his dues, owing 
most likely to the quality of the land.‘ But whether whole, halved, or 
quartered, the slave holding was on an average 10 acres of tillable land 
and meadow, including a patch of vineyard. As long as the present 
great uncertainty prevails in regard to the meaning of the surface 
measurements of the past, the tables worked out by Guérard in his 
Prolégoménes’ will remain our sole assistance in establishing even 
approximately the extent of land held by the unfree tenant. The point 
of greatest interest here is the opportunity thus given to obtain per- 
haps an idea of the facilities the slave had to earn and save something. 
Perhaps modern France might furnish data for contrast in this matter, 
if not for comparison. During the last 30 years by far the greater 
number of French peasants have been settled on property less than 13 
acres per owner. But the frugality, diligence, and industry of the 
French peasant are proverbial, and besides running his farm, whether 
leased or owned, he contrives to make additional income by working 
on other people’s farms as well. His food and clothing cost him very 
little and his only grievance is his taxes. He is therefore most likely 
able to make his living and often more than his living with very small 
resources indeed. 

The slave, however, although in possession of a farm with soil less 
overtaxed and, therefore, presumably more even in its productivity, 
and although he demanded infinitely less for his well being, worked 
under difficulties such as no free peasant of modern time is encum- 
bered with. Besides, he was at a general disadvantage since his 


interest was a very unimportant side issue, for which he was obliged to 
steal his own time, as it were, instead of giving it openly. The natural 
result was that the slave, when all dues were paid, would make either 
a very sparse living or none at all, thus constantly falling back upon 


*The land may have been woodland or waste to be cleared and brought into cul- 
tivation and have thus consumed a long time and much work before it could be made 
equal to other farms of smaller size. When it was sufficiently redeemed to support 
more than one it was parceled out to several. In such total darkness as rests over 
the economic condition of the lower and lowest classes during the later part of the 
Roman period and the beginnings of Germanic settlements, only the simplest, most 
straightforward reasoning can hope to be more than wild speculation. 


?Forming the first volume of the Polyptygue. 
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the lord’s charity. This again must have led to a gradual regulation 
of weekly service so that the unfree tenant should have more time for 
himself and could come to pay his dues properly. And here the 
church very likely was the one to set an example. The Lex Bajuwa- 
riorum* and Leges Allamannorum® give the best known instance; 
according to which the slave, that he might not be oppressed beyond 
his endurance, was to work three days in the week for the lord, and 
his services and contributions were especially enumerated. But, even 
so, in a great many instances the work of the slave was unlimited, and 
he was expected to do as much as the lord needed or wanted to be 
done. For the servus of the Po/yptygue and other records of the time, 
although not identical with the servus of the Lex Salica and other 
laws, is not a serf, but still a slave; and it is useless to maintain that 
the slave when settled on land ceased to exist as such. The term 
mansus servilis could not have come into existence if it had not been 
the holding of a slave and acquired only gradually a different mean- 
ing. The original arbitrariness of the relation between master and 
slave still clung to it even after slavery became real instead of personal. 
It is obvious in the relation between lord and serf, since the latter was 
still at the lord’s bidding even beyond his customary duties. The 
starting point of both relations is by this clearly indicated. The 
servus, therefore, in the great majority of cases, gave the lord more or 
less unlimited service in the form of corvey, manoperas, carroperas 
(hand-und spanndienste), in the plowing of fields at certain times, in 
work in the vineyard, watch service, the cutting of trees, and whatever 
else might be demanded; his duties varying with localities and cus- 
toms of the estate or the obligations inherent in the nature of his hold- 
ing. He paid his tribute in equally various ways, in sheep, poultry, 
wine, shingles, axes, iron, or whatever necessities were assigned to his 
farm as its share. No doubt all this was the result of a slow accumu- 
lation of wants and of the growing prosperity as the country became 
cleared and built up. But the servus was evidently kept closely 
watched and his obligations imperceptibly increased till he had just as 
much as he could bear. The slave just settled represented but the 
beginning of these wants. As he was new and unaccustomed to thrift 
there was perhaps little to be gained from overtaxing him. 

To the servus the chance for accumulating anything beyond the 
necessary depended to a large extent upon whether he had oppor- 

*C. 143 @& 2C, 22 (codd. A.); c. 22 (codd. B.). 
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tunity for trade, whether a river was near, or a city or a marketplace ; 
but it depended even more upon the character of the soil, the size of 
his family, the nature of his dues, and whether the general prosperity 
of the domain was such that the work exacted was not too heavy. 
With a household of three to five children, such as the Polyptygue 
shows, the duties might be distributed, but the tenure was after all only 
one, and the greater the number to draw sustenance from its produc- 
tive power, the smaller eventually the chance for savings. In case of 
a good harvest the surplus may often have been considerable; in 
drought or other misfortune famine may equally often have been the 
unavoidable result. The attempt to make the slave provide for him- 
self was doubtless often a mere experiment that failed. A generation 
may have been necessary to teach him economy. But inasmuch as the 
slave, whatever his capacity, must always have retained the power to 
receive and keep gifts,* he had always opportunity for accumulating 
something toward his liberation. To say anything more definite is 
unfortunately out of the question at the present stage of inquiry. 

I am well aware of the fact that the price of liberty is mentioned 
only in the rarest instances. In Northern laws the fee is stipulated.’ 
Other laws are mute.’ But this cannot mean that liberation in all 
such cases was gratuitous, rather that the slave paid with such amount 
as would correspond somewhat to the benefaction bestowed upon him, 
and the whole matter was of so small importance that the laws found 
no cause for special mention. In Norse laws, too, liberty can be given 
without payment, complete and gratuitous.‘ 


* Mentioned incidentally, Ziu¢pr. c. 113. 


?Six weighed ounces (Norweg.)=4.2 sol. GpDL., c. 62; but it is reasonable to 
suppose that it must have been more (“leysings aura” suggests something different 
from “ preell e2Sa ambott verSaura sina.” GPpL., c. 61). 2 weighed marks (Swed.)= 
12 sol. AmtRA, Vol. I, p. 445; but in this case it is evidently a free man enslaved 
for whom another pays, and it does not prove that this is what a slave of long stand- 
ing would be expected to pay for himself. Same author, p. 478: 3 weighed marks 
=18 sol. (?). None of these, however, quite fit our case. 


3 The throwing of the denar is symbolic, and cannot have represented the actual 
fee. The old documents speak repeatedly of 4 den. as the symbolic indication of 
entering the state of bondage, but where the redemption from slavery occurs 2 den. 
(sometimes more) are mentioned as a census imposed upon the freed person. There 
is something distinctly Roman in this. Coll. Sang. 16. Form. Augen. Coll. B. 21. 
Extrav., 1,19; 20. See also LOERSCH & SCHRODER, No. 51; 71. 


4(Skattalaust oc skulda). GpDpL., 61. 
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The more regular method of liberation, however, according to 
these laws, was neither always complete nor gratuitous, and expressed 
the relation between master and slave very clearly indeed. Liberation 
by this method was represented by two separate stages; first, a partial 
gift, and next a purchase on the part of the slave. These events may 
well have been removed from each other by several years, or both may 
not have happened in a given case. The gift of freedom might take 
place in church by laying the Gospels on the slave’s head or by seating 
him, while the formula was spoken, on the “chest of arms,’”’ which was 
below the seat of the head of the family, or even in this very seat 
itself." 

If he remained only thus partially liberated, he enjoyed no full 
freedom ; he was henceforth a freedman of inferior character, a 
/rjdlsgjafi, under numerous obligations to his master. He could have 
more perfect freedom only by paying the stipulated fee and holding 
what was called his liberation beer. This was a festivity prepared by 
the (manumitted) slave to celebrate and at the same time make public 
his release. Here in the presence of company sufficiently numerous 
to witness the act, he was to offer the lawfully demanded fee, which, in 
this case, must be called nominal, since it represented only one-fourth 
of what was looked upon as his usual market value, ¢. ¢., 6 aurar versus 
3 mark = 24 aurar = 18 sol. According to another provincial law, a 

*GPpL., c. 61.“ Now the man leads his thrall to church, or to seat on the chest, 
and gives him freedom,” etc. 

2To whom freedom was given as distinct from the one who redeemed himself, 
leysingr (although the term leysingr is sometimes used for both kinds of freedmen). 


3GPL., c. 62, “ Now (if) the (would-be) freedman (leysingr) wishes full freedom in 
regard to what he buys and whom he marries (no pyrmslir), then he shall make his 
liberation beer, beer of at least three bushels (of malt), and bid to it his lord with wit- 
nesses, and bid not his antagonist, and seat him (the lord) in the high seat, and lay 
six aurar in the scales the first evening, and offer him leysings aurar. Now if he (the 
lord) accepts them, it is well, but if he gives them back, then it is asif they were paid. 
But if he (the lord) will not come, then the leysingr shall lead (forth) his witnesses 
that he invited him (the lord) to the thing, and let the high seat stand empty, and lay 
six aurar in the scales, and invite him (the lord) to be seated the first evening (as if he 
were there), that is called leysings aurar. But if he (the lord) has some one (there) 
to receive the offer (in his stead) it is well, but if no one receives it, then he (the ley- 
singr) shall keep the money till the next day and offer it to him at the (midday ?) meal. 
But if the man does not accept it then he (the leysingr) shall have it and keep it till 
he claims it to whom it belongs ; then the liberation beer is held fully. 


4GPpL., c. 62. Fpi., 1X,c. 12. Ayark., 1Il, c. 166. 
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ram was to be slaughtered at the liberation beer, its head cut off by a 
freeman, and from its neck was to be taken the so-called ha/s/ausn; in 
other words, the liberation fee (perhaps hung in a bag around the 
ram’s neck ( Maurer) ) as a symbol of the final deliverance of the neck 
of the slave from the yoke of thralldom and the fear of death to which 
he was constantly subject.’ The act was afterwards announced at the 
assembly, in order that all might know it and no complications arise. 
This announcement was to be repeated twice during twenty years, by 
which time it was supposed that nobody would endeavor to contest the 
right of the liberated. The freedman was henceforth /eysingr, not 
Jrjdisgjafi any longer.? The slave whose right to choose his place of 
living, to marry, and to manage his property had not been contested 
during twenty years was to be looked upon as free.* 

The slave, however, to whom the king awarded liberty had no 
need of any liberation beer.* Likewise, the property given the liber- 
ated by the king became a family possession with the quality of inher- 
ited estate.© The slave to whom the folkland yielded liberty was free 
from serving in the army.° 

If, in these cases, according to our sources, the liberated acquired 
full liberty and equal rank with the free, it was because the necessary 
formalities had all been attended to: the private event had been com- 


pleted by the public. The natural conclusion seems to be, therefore, 
that the less solemn and circumstantial, the more private in nature the 
act of liberation was, the more it had the character of an agreement 
between slave and master with no strong binding power for the future. 


*Fpi., IX, c. 12. The slaughter of a ram may also be explained as the survival 
of a former sacrificial act, thus signifying the solemnity of the occasion. MAURER, 
Bekehrung, Vol. Ul, p. 199, note 44, was the first to call attention to this possible 
explanation. 

*Fpi., IX, c. 12. 

3GPL., c. 61 and 66. To me this case looks like that of a runaway slave who had 
fled to the woods of another folkland, the mountains cutting off pursuit, where he suc- 
ceeds in avoiding discovery, living as hunter or coalburner or what not, and main- 
taining his liberty by his very isolation. Here he may have cleared land and 
established an existence. Some of the homes on the very edge of the mountain ridge, 
which are seen from the Norwegian valleys, must originally have been built by some 
desperate individuals, thieves, outlaws indeed, who had fled “justice,” and main- 
tained themselves where they could be least molested. In this case freedom was 
slower in coming than to the slave who hid in cities, and who, when the year was 
over, was free. /William’s Laws (SCHMID), ILI, c. 16. 


4GPL., c. 61. SGPL., cc. 129, 270. SGPL., c. 298. 
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Only when it assumed the character of a definite stipulation, accom- 
panied by the necessary publicity, or when the whole community had 
been called upon to witness, and, so to speak, sanction the act, did it 
have binding force for all parties concerned. 

When liberation by means of chart came to supersede the spoken 
word, the semi-private nature of the letter, as well as the possibility of 
stipulating exactly the limits of the freedom given, made this form the 
commonest in manumission to inferior rights, to fadudarins, chartu- 
/arius, etc. But these kinds are characteristic of Romanic, rather than 
Germanic, customs. In the North the reason for making a slave a 
/rjdisgjafi instead of a leysingr was either the master’s lack of desire to 
go further in liberality, or the failing of the slave to satisfy the master’s 
demands. ‘That the master was not always to be blamed for tardiness 
in yielding to the desires of the slave for freedom can easily be under- 
stood when it is seen how little the liberation fee after all could recom- 
pense the lord for loss of absolute property right." It seems to be in 
recognition of how insufficient the liberation fee in many cases reaily 
was to the lord that the Norwegian provincial laws decreed that the 
slave who had already bought his freedom should, nevertheless, work 
a year for his master.’ Just as there were reasons why a liberation 


which was complete should also be gratuitous, so there were reasons 
why a manumission which was gratuitous should be limited in nature. 
An instance is found in the liberation according to Swedish laws when 
the lord give a slave (annéfugher) freedom, but remained responsible 
for him in every way, thus leaving his position otherwise no better 
than it was before? And here we meet those stages of conditional 


* In answer to the question why the liberation fee was so small, it must be pointed 
out that, inasmuch as money was exceedingly scarce (the fact of its having a value 
of 10: 1 of what it has today points to this), six aurar in weighed and pure silver was 
a sum of great magnitude to the slave and a not unwelcome increase to the funds of 
the lord. At atime when it must be supposed that large fines were usually paid in 
kind, in woven goods, or in cattle (GPL., c. 223), the ready money brought together by 
the slave or the freedman had a worth beyond its actual value, and was not altogether 
undeserving of its name of liberation fee. Besides, this fee was not, and could not, 
be a compensation for future service, but for alimentation in the past, which the lord 
looked upon as an outlay that he did not wish entirely thrown away. This alimenta- 
tion the freedman settled on land might henceforth furnish himself, the produce 
yielded paid for the land, and the two items of expenditure were thus made to bal- 
ance more evenly. 


2GPL., c. 61. 
30. G, Airfb., 20. PAPPENHEIN, p. 41, translated under note 2, p. 234. 
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freedom which came earliest and lasted longest, a course of gradual 
and painfully restricted improvement. 

The best representative of the earliest forms of liberation, and the 
lowest stage of freedom is the freedman just mentioned, whose posi- 
tion was not much better than that of a slave until he was introduced 
into a family. Indeed, he appears so distinctly typical that from the 
point of view of this lowest type it seems worth while to consider such 
apparently different cases as that of the Langobardian a/dius and the 
already-mentioned Norwegian /rjd/sgjaf. 

The Langobardian aldius was liberated apparently without any 
formalities whatsoever, he was attached to the soil, he could not leave 
the lord’s domain without drawing down upon himself punishment, as did 
the slave. The relation between the lord and the aldius was regulated, 
the patron gave the freedman protection, and the freedman owed him 
duties. The aldius could have property, but he could not dispose of 
it, the patron was responsible for all his acts; for satisfaction the law 
turned to the lord, not to the freedman. In the eyes of the law the 
aldius ‘was but an instrument in the hand of the free. In all these 
particulars the difference between the slave and the aldius is almost 
nil. The aldius could have a family, but had no right to marry with- 
out his lord’s consent. He, however, enjoyed the protection of the 
law to a certain extent, since he was regarded as belonging to a par- 
ticular class instead of being a nondescript and part of an inventory." 

A little better than the aldius, but supplementing our idea of his 
state quite wonderfully, was the Norwegian frjalsgjafi, who was as yet 
free only in an informal way, without the payment of fee, and also 
without the liberation beer. The law looked upon him as in debt to 
the lord for the liberation fee, and allowed the latter without fine to 
force him to pay even with blows.’ Very likely the lord settled this 
freedman on land, for how was he otherwise to maintain himself? 

* Roth., cc. 258, 235, 216, 219. Grimvaldc.1. Lintpr. cc. 68, 139, 143. 

? He had no free disposition of what he possessed, or at least only to a trifling 
amount (one 6rtug); (compare GUERARD, Vol. I, p. 306, note 12, where in the thir- 
teenth century serfs could not bequeath to a value of morethan § sous). GPpL.,c. 56. He 
could not marry without his lord’s consent. GPL., c. 63. He had only limited right 
to move about. Neither could he settle where he pleased. If he ran away he became 
aslave. GPL., cc. 61,67. His children could not inherit from him nor he from them, 
they belonged to the lord’s household, and he was himself subject to the mundium of 
the lord. GPL., cc. 65, 296. FDPL., cc. 10, 13. 


3GPL., c. 61. 
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Thus the dependent relation became further established. For this 
land he paid some sort of tribute, and was otherwise left to shift for 
himself. Furthermore, he was to help to support the lord in case the 
latter became destitute. In the same way the destitute freedman 
could call upon the lord for assistance. The lord was his natural 
mainstay, and obliged to support him and his family; but this duty on 
the part of the lord is by no means unlimited ; he could under circum- 
stances relieve himself of the whole burden by making the freedman 
and his “gang” starve to death till only one was left (gra/gangsmen).* 
Those who had complaint against the freedman or a demand for 
compensation from him turned to the lord for satisfaction.’ 

The moral attitude of the frjalsgjafi towards the liberator the laws 
characterize by the name Jyrms/ir, which means respectful behavior, 
and they even go so far as to specify how this respectful behavior was 
to be understood. The freedman was not to attempt to rob his master 
of property nor to sit in judgment against him, never swell the host of 
his enemies, nor bear any witness against him, nor be on the side of 
the lord’s betters unless permitted to do so— regulations of an almost 
feudal character which throw strange light upon the possibilities after 
all open to such an (supposedly) inferior being. If the freedman 


committed any of these disloyal acts he was to be reduced to his former 
place and have all his property forfeited.‘ 


*GPL., c. 129. Compare Maurer’s explanation of what is meant by “fostrlaun” 
on p. 68 of his treatise. 


2“ The barbarous custom of an almost forgotten past.” A grave was to be pro- 
vided for them in the churchyard, and there they were to be put to die; the lord, how- 
ever, was to take out of the grave the survivor and bring himup. GPL.,c. 63. See 
the whole complicated matter in MAURER, pp. 69-74. 


3 Wilda, p. 215. 


4GPpL., c. 66. “The freedman shall show consideration (have Ayrms/ir) towards 
his lord. He shall not plot for the purpose of depriving him of his property nor of 
his life; nor shall he be against him inthe court unless he has his own case to defend 
Then he shall uphold it against him as against other men, and not attempt to measure 
himself with him in words, and wield neither sword nor spear (point and edge) against 
him, and not swell the host of his enemies, and not bear witness against him, or aid 
those who are mightier than he (the lord), unless he (the freedman) has his permission, 
and not join a court hostile to him. And if he does any of these things he shall go 
back into the place he was in before and redeem himself from it with the value of it, 
and he shall also have lost his property. Two shall fulfill these obligations, father 
and son, against the other two (father and son on the other side). If his (the freed- 
man’s) son commits any such fault he shall pay the lord the value of it, the same as 
did his father.” The attitude of the vassal towards his seigneur is here forestalled 
and the position of the frjalsgjafi is not very different either from what little we know 
about the Roman client of earlier times. 
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It was possible, however, for the frjalsgjafi to buy himself free from 
the pyrmslir, and thus be like the freedman of higher order, the 
leysingr. Yet the leysingr was not relieved from some obligation 
towards his patron, although he had bought off the most oppressive. 
He had to expect to aid the lord in an emergency, to support him 
financially, if he was in need. But he was called vévarman rather than 
byrmslirman, 7. ¢., his duties were secondary rather than primary, he 
was called upon only in case of utmost necessity, was not at the beck 
and call of the patron. He had the right to marry," to come and go 
without the permission of the lord, and to dispose of his property, and 
his children could inherit it.2 He, too, must have been settled on 
land’ as a means of maintaining himself, unless he already possessed 
land of his own, which, of course, was not impossible.‘ 

The king, the nation, or the private individual must have endowed 
the freedman with property at the liberation to make him able to take 
care of himself. Public land must have been given or opportunity 
opened up to him of getting land by clearing it. That in case of 
settlement of a new country the freedman and even the slave had a 
handsome opportunity if not altogether a golden one, seems indicated 
by the Icelandic sagas. As such settler the freedman of higher yrade 
must have enjoyed certain privileges, have been a tenant in fact, whose 
rent and dues were not heavy. But if one remembers the general 
situation of the tenant in a country with such small agricultural 
resources as exist even today in Norway and the possibility for only 
sheep culture in Iceland, the chances for any sudden or great economic 
independence on the part even of the best situated freedmen, seems 
rather poor; although the sagas give instances such as referred to in 
the notes. 

Between the northern frjalsgjafi and the leysingr in regard to rights 
and well-being stands the /tus of continental origin who seems some- 
times to have been under a severer tutelage of the lord than might be 
expected in a freedman liberated to the degree of litus. There must 
have been some difference between the litus of early Germanic origin 


*GPL., cc. 61; 62. 
?GPpL., c. 66. The lord inherits from the freedman of higher grade in the ninth 
degree, while in the tenth the king isthe heir. Gpi,c.106. Fbi.1X,c. 11. MAURER, 


pp- 55-50. 
3 Eyrbyggja Saga, c. 32, 2. 4GPL., c. oI. 
Ss Laxdelasaga, cc. XXV, 4; VI,8-9. Zyrbyggja Saga, cc. 8; 4, 30; 2, 31; 5. 
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and the one which figures later. Where the old litus remained in 
existence, as he did among the Saxons and the Frisians, he seems 
accorded very few rights indeed, his greatest privilege being his family 
relations and his distinction as belonging to a class. But the litus is 
best studied in connection with the development of serfdom. 

The liberation by means of chart instead of by verbal grant (the 
chart not being revocable, as was the verbal manumission), which 
became so general during the centuries following the eighth and 
ninth, helped to create a mass of half-free who existed for nothing 
so much as to recruit the dwindling coloni (tridutarit) and liti,' 
although they bear other names. These had as yet no special class- 
privileges, the nature of their freedom was indicated in the chart, and 
according to this they ranked higher or lower within the general 
sphere of their liberties (tabularius, chartularius). Their position is. 
also largely determined by the position of the patron, whether they 
are homines regit or ecclesiasticti. The liberated body servant or unfree 
(half-free) soldier belonged to their rank. ‘They presented a new 
stage in the development of the unfree, that of serfdom, in all its 
numerous shadings and rubrics of dependence and semi-liberty. 

The freedman of whatever kind acquired what he had not before— 
a legally fixed value.* For the aldius it was one-third® of that of a 
freeman, for the litus it was one-half.t The liberated Swedish anné- 
bugher who was not yet introduced into the family, had only the value 
of the slave, the frjalsgjafi and the leysingr generally the same (accord- 
ing to the laws one-half [GPL.] or one-third [ Fpt.] of a free man). 

Among the freedmen not yet mentioned, the Langobardian full-free 
but not émund* (his own master) and the Frankish (Chamazv.) liberated 
per hantradem®) who was free but bound in obedience to a patron, 
have much in common with the leysingr, and even more with the 
northern freedman of nondescript character who was liberated skatta/aust 


* A tendency which, on the continent, liberation had. Lex Atbuar, tit. LXII, 1. 
2 GPL., cc. gt. 198. 200. Lex Sal. tit. XLII. 4. (litus). 

3 Or a trifle more; 60 sol. vs. 150 (or more). Liutpr, c. 62. 

4100 sol. Lex Sal. tit. XLII. 4. Lex Fris. tit. I. 4, 7, 10. 5 Roth c. 224. 


6 Lex Franc. Cham. c. 11 and 12. “ Hantradem” appears to me merely an awk- 
ward translation of manumissio, =hant (manu), tradam (mittam), as if it were a 
formula which would correspond with se ille foris de eo miserit (sua manu). The 
twelve “compurgators” are necessary as witnesses, the owner manumits himself the 
twelfth person in the party. 
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oc skulda but under byrmslir. In regard to the Frankish slave liber- 
ated per hantradem, the influence of the church upon national cus- 
toms is strangely evident. The liberation (according to Sohm’) con- 
sisted in an oath taken by twelve free men (among them the liberator 
of the slave) in the church while holding each others’ hands (hantra- 
dem=handreichung), certifying that the slave henceforth was to be 
looked upon as free. In this case the proper place for such liberation 
had been changed from the assembly of the people (malloberg) to the 
church, but it is not impossible that the liberty of the freedman suffered 
in consequence. 

In the North* one of the most instructive phases of this entire 
social movement is the slowness of upward progress, even after free- 
dom or partial freedom had been obtained. Combined political and 
economic considerations favored holding the freedman down. Bril- 
liant exceptions could not change the general attitude, although they 
created valuable precedents. Besides, the treatment of the slave as a 
man, and the making him a man legally and socially, called forth new 
feelings of aversion among the free; the coarser differences were done 
away with, the finer remained and erected a barrier which for genera- 
tions held the freedman outside the pale of perfect freedom. To the 
free population the freedman was unwelcome. He was not of their 
kith and kin, he had risen from the lowest of lives; he was an outsider 
who had no room in their midst; naturally the more insignificant he 
appeared, the longer he remained outside, the sooner he could hope 
for recognition. Should he attempt to force himself upon them, and 
there were no special reasons for making an exception, he would not 
be tolerated at all. To the master, the fee received could not compen- 
sate for the loss of a permanent laborer, and the slave could thus not 
be said to have really paid for his freedom. Freedom was, after all, 
more in the nature of a gift than of a purchase, and was, also, most of 


1SouM, Xeichs— und Gerichtsverfassung, p. 573 ff. 

?In the South (on the continent) the freedmen were far more lost among the 
mass of half-free servants and laborers needed .v maintain the large centralized estates. 
As the decades went by a large number of them found their proper place without very 
great friction; the development of feudal tenure and military service gave them, in 
the end, economic independence and social position, and they ranked among the faithful 
adherents of an all powerful aristocracy, until they had risen so high as actually to 
form a lesser but serviceable nobility. There is another side to the career of the freed 
slave which is chronicled in the dreary sameness of serfdom, but this, too, is fused 
with the existence of the free, in this case the unfortunate, reduced free. 
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the time called by that name. Accordingly the master, in return for 
his liberal behavior, reserves for himself some definite consideration. 
Prolonged dependence, therefore, lasting till time had leveled differ- 
ences, dues had all been paid, and a tradition created in behalf of 
the freedman, was the only natural solution of the problem. 

In spite of the regulations of the laws, it must even be doubted 
whether in general—the liti and aldii excepted—the grades of the 
conditionally liberated had any very definite outlines; whether from 
the annépugher, who was given freedom for the salvation of soul, but 
who was otherwise not better than a slave, to the leysingr, over whom 
the lord exercised only a nominal mundium,(though his freedom could 
not be established for twenty years), whether in each and every case the 
greatest difficulty for the freedman did not, after all, lie in the indefi- 
niteness of the position, which it was too often in the arbitrary power of 
the free, to change for better or for worse.* Where was his unpre- 
judiced protector to be found, outside of the king and the church? 
The lord still remained the patron until the liberated, by successive 
generations, had established a state of freedom, or had founded a 
family, or acquired a clearly recognized position. It seems as if, 
owing to these circumstances, the liberation by chart, which distinctly 
determined the nature of the freedom given, should have been much 
preferred and popular for this same reason. For this practical device, 
working toward order and fairness, the church is to be thanked. 

How clearly the popular opinion, and accordingly the laws, dis- 
tinguished between the highest among the conditionally liberated and 
the really free is best seen in the northern laws, but it also appears in 
the conditions on the continent, particularly in the marriage rela- 
tions.? In the South where many conditions met, the power of the 
king and the church, and not the least the increasing differentiation 
of society helped to make the difference less oppressive. In the North, 
however, where society was more of one stamp and prejudices wore off 
but slowly, the liberated slave had to travel a long and torturous path 

*See the persistent efforts of Thorolf Haltfoot to harm and finally do away with 


Ulfar, the freedman (of another chief), because Ulfar happens to advise Thorolf 
wrong in some small matter. Zyréyggja Saga. cc. 8, 30-2. 


?The marriage between slave and free, liberated and free and mixed relations, 
likewise the more or less fluctuating rights, or loss of rights, resulting from this, only 
further confirm this view of the matter. The question has been so extensively 
treated by Koehne in his contribution (Geschlechtsverbindungen der Unfreien) to 
GIERKE’sS Untersuchungen that I need only refer to this book. 
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before he could call himself an equal of the free. In Norse law it 
took three generations within the free to create a family in the sense 
of a solitary unit of relations who protected and supported. The manu- 
mitted slave who had not paid his liberation fee, or whose freedom 
had not been publicly announced, could only in the fifth generation 
acquire the rights and freedom of a leysingr, the one who completed 
all necessary formalities. The leysingr again, under normal circum: 
stances, could only become fully free in the fifth generation,’ while 
only the eighth generation could speak of belonging to a free family. 
Better guarded from the intrusion of disagreeable elements the society 
of free could never be; and these regulations so anxiously preserved 
in northern laws were perhaps once common to all Germanic nations. 

There was, however, one way of entering a free family and enjoy- 
ing its privileges and protection at once. This, as already indicated, 
consisted in the freedman being introduced into a family of free. In 
fact the preservation of freedom for the liberated was, at least in some 
instances in the earliest time, dependent upon this introduction.’ 
Without this the freedman had no guarantee that the liberty granted 
would be more than a passing experience. That fact may have a 
direct bearing on the condition of the above mentioned anndpugher. 
This method of final liberation seems to be preserved only in the 
northern laws, though it may once have existed in Germanic society 
elsewhere. That this formal introduction was by no means a frequent 
occurrence, but was most likely reserved for exceptional cases, such as 
the final legitimation of a slaveborn child (of free father), is evident 
from passages in Norse law, where the ceremony appears in its most 
elaborate form. In other words, we may suppose that the last and 
highest grade of liberation, in which liberty was conferred absolutely 
and involved privileges of membership in a free family, was confined 
to the occasional freeing of such illegitimate slaveborn children. 
Historical evidences show that all through the history of Germanic 
life—the family of freeborn being the nucleus and mainstay of 
society —the child born of slave mother had no place within its pre- 
cincts. Its slavebirth made it unfit for association with free members. 
On the other side, the fact of its semi-free parentage offered certain 

‘Although his condition improved from the second generation to remain thus 
stationary for two generations more, forming the “ family” (@¢/) of the leysingr. 
Vide MAURER, pp. 58-66. 


? Amira |, p. 541 (where the necessary references). 
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redeeming possibilities which the father or the family were at liberty 
to make use of, in fact, which they were sometimes obliged to take 
into account. If, for instance, the mother was free and the father 
slave, she had the power to make her child her own equal if she 
wished. In certain laws such a child was, by virtue of its birth, free. 
Not so, however, if the mother was slave and the father free. The 
father might make his child his equal only if he liberated it before it 
was three years old.* The child then grew up as its father’s equal, 
possessing liberty without any restrictions of independence. But even 
such a child? had not a@é/ the rights accorded to his brothers. He 
inherited only when some other link in the chain was missing, and 
could receive gifts from his father only as a matter of condescension 
after the consent of the nearest heir had been gained. Full rights and 
perfect equality were possible to him only if the father or the next 
kin decided to perform in his behalf the act of introduction. 

This act was of peculiar and ancient type. It took place in con- 
nection with a social gathering and required the slaughtering of an ox 
and the brewing of a sufficient quantity of malt into beer. From the 
skin on the right forefoot of the ox was to be made a shoe. The for- 
mal introduction and legitimation consisted in the father (or whoso- 
ever else was called upon to perform the act) stepping into the shoe, 
after him the one who was to be introduced, then the nearest heir, and 
finally the rest of the family, each pronouncing at the same time the 
appropriate formula which indicated the particular meaning of the 
ceremony. 

As in the liberation of the ordinary slave this legitimation and 
admittance into the family was also to be made public during twenty 
successive years, when the person thus introduced could inherit, and 
with the inheritance could assume the full publicity of his member- 
ship. The laws indicate, indeed, that any illegitimate child, free or 
unfree, could be thus benefited ; but it appears as if the improvement 
was meant especially for the slaveborn rather than the freeborn who 
might be less in need of it. That not any slave (in general) who 
might have claim upon consideration would be thus honored, that the 
family would not open its bosom to welcome any but him who had a 


™GPL., c. 57. 


2(3PpL., c. 58. The change in age in this chapter suggests modification in 
demands and a later date, at least for this passage. 
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natural claim upon its protection, seems clear to one who has observed 
the exclusive character of the family among the northern nations. 

But however forbidding towards the intruder, nowhere else does 
the family show its intention to better the condition of the slaveborn 
in such a marked and intimate way. This last step upward of the 
slave, to be sure, was largely a matter of chance, although a rather 
sublime, and more in keeping with the real needs of a friendless and 
exploited being than the gift of freedom on the field of battle or by 
clashing of arms in the Thing. And with this his final rehabilitation, 
we may fitly conclude our review of the vicissitudes in the career of 
the slave. 

A. M. WERGELAND. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 























NOTES. 


FISCAL RECIPROCITY. 


THE recent Austro-Prussian convention on the subject of double 
taxation is an auspicious indication of international comity and concert 
in a field of action that has been too long neglected. It deserves to be 
signalized as affording an example worthy of imitation in its essential 
principles, if not in all of its details, by other states. The text of the 
convention, the legislation necessary to make it operative, and the 
ministerial report explaining its provisions, are all to be found in 
Schanz’s Finanz-Archiv of recent issue (Vol. XVIII, p. 285). 

There is much that is unsatisfactory in existing conditions of taxation, 
but it is doubtful whether there is any one thing that has given rise to 
such widespread irritation and annoyance as the particular evil known 
under the name of double taxation. The fiscal practice of most 
nations is, as regards this important detail of procedure, in defiance of 
every reasonable sentiment of fair dealing. Laws adapted to medizval 
conditions continue to be administered to the present day, in disregard 
of the complicated changes that have been wrought in the texture of 
social and industrial relations by the ever-increasing mobility of modern 
life and capital. Tg tax its own citizens, wherever they might happen 
to be, and to tax all others, whenever they could be reached through 
their person, their property, or their business, is not an extravagant 
statement of the principle, to which the drift of economic changes, 
rather perhaps, than the spirit of governmental exploitation, has 
brought most modern states. But the evils complained of are none 
the less real or serious on this account. The negligence of govern- 
ment has always been one of the most potent causes of mischievous 
demoralization in the workings of the tax system. 

The question, Where shall a man be taxed? is one that admits of 
comparatively easy solution, if it once be admitted that a man should 
be taxed but once on the same wealth or other evidences of tax-pay- 
ing capacity, even though these bring him into contact with more than 
one tax jurisdiction. So far as the taxpayer is concerned, it is almost 
immaterial on what basis government proceeds— whether that of 
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citizenship, domicile, residence, sé¢us of property, location of business, 
or a suitable combination of these—providing all states agree to act 
on the same basis. It is because states act on different principles, or, 
worse yet, act on no better one than the barbaric principle of grab, 
that the taxpayer is injured in purse and outraged in feeling, by being 
twice or thrice taxed. The difficulties of the problem are, therefore, 
mainly practical or political, of getting independent states to act on 
the principle of forbearance and relinquish their claims for revenue, 
wherever these are not founded in equity. As it is, the eager search 
for revenue has led many a state to push its claims where these had no 
foundation except in force. 

It is this régime of force which the Austro-Prussian convention 
undertakes to terminate, and the modus vivendi it establishes is suggest- 
ive of the proper method of dealing with the problem. This method 
may be described as that of apportioning an individual’s tax liability 
among competing jurisdictions, according to the geographical distribu- 
tion of his personality or interest. It is a combination of the prin- 
ciples of political allegiance and economic interest. It follows in its 
main outlines the imperial German act of May 13, 1870, for doing 
away with double taxation among the several states of the empire. It 
attempts an equitable adjustment of the revenue claims of each state 
in cases where an individual, through his person or his property, comes 
into relations with both states. 

Both Austria and Prussia levy general personal income taxes, and, 
in addition, separate special taxes on lands, houses, business, etc. As 
matters stood before the adoption of the recent treaty, the same per- 
son might be obliged to pay the income tax in both states; or, the 
income tax in one, and the special direct taxes on land, business, etc., 
in the other. Citizenship, domicile, or residence, rendered a person 
liable to the income tax in either state, irrespective of the action of 
the other. Cases were not of infrequent occurrence in which a person 
held citizenship in both states, or had residences in both, or a perma- 
nent residence in the one and a temporary one in the other; or, while 
a citizen of one state, lived in the other. In all these cases he was 
subject to the income tax in both Austria and Prussia. 

Under the new arrangement the situation is much improved forfall 
these classes. Domicile is made the chief test in the case of personal 
taxes, and location, in the case of property and business taxes. To be 


more explicit in giving the provisions of the treaty, Article I provides 
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that, subject to the exceptions named below, Prussian and Austrian 
subjects shall be liable to the payment of the direct state taxes only in 
the state where they have their domicile (WoAnsitz), in the absence of 
such, only in the state in which they reside (sich aufhalten.) 

Persons having a place of residence in both states shall be subject 
to the payment of the direct state taxes only in the home state. 

The chief exception to this rule is contained in Article II, which 
provides that land, houses, and business, as well as the income pro- 
ceeding from these sources, shall be liable to direct taxation only in 
the state in which the lands and houses are located, or an establishment 
is maintained for the prosecution of the business. If establishments 
belonging to the same business are found in both states, the liability of 
the business to taxation in each jurisdiction shall be limited to the 
proportionate amount of business done by the local establishments. 

So far so good. These rules —both the leading principle and the 
exceptions established to it—-seem well designed to accomplish the 
object in view —the suppression of double taxation. They have been 
well tested in the experience of the German empire, and have the 
endorsement of a considerable body of competent scientific opinion. 
But the treaty, unfortunately, stops short in the application of its rules, 
when it reaches certain cases, where the differences in the tax systems 
of the two states apparently made it difficult to reach a common basis 
of action. Austria will continue, as heretofore, to collect special taxes 
on the income from mortgage investments and the public funds, by 
way of stoppage at the source. At the same time the treaty stipulates 
that the taxing power of Prussia with respect to income thus arising 
shall in nowise be abridged. Here, therefore, double taxation may 
take place. A Prussian taxable holding an Austrian mortgage or 
securities of the Austrian government, will be subject to the income 
tax in Prussia on the income from these investments, and, in addition 
to the special objective taxes levied by the government of Austria. 
The Prussian ministerial report adinits that this is a hardship. But it 
apparently was impossible for the two governments to reach a more 
satisfactory agreement on this point at the present time, and it is left 
over for future adjustment. 

Indeed, the present treaty is regarded in Prussia as being the first 
step toward a more comprehensive scheme of dealing with the ques- 
tions of international taxation. The legislation enacted by the Landtag 
to give effect to the provisions of the convention with Austria, plainly 
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looks forward to the conclusion of treaties of similar scope with other 
European powers. ‘The second section of the act of April 18, 1900, 
empowers the minister of finance to conclude conventions and issue 
regulations governing the liability to direct taxation of persons and 
property subject to the tax jurisdiction of more than one state, pro- 
viding such arrangements are based on the principle of reciprocity. 
All this is admirable and promising. It foreshadows the opening 
of a new field for the exercise of the diplomacy of reciprocity. We 
hear much these days of world-industry, world-commerce, world- 
markets. The business economy of the twentieth century is clearly 
destined to become increasingly international with each decade. Just 
as clearly do these changes in the economic organization of the modern 
world demand fiscal reciprocity as their correlate. Few conclusions 
are more strongly enforced by the history of industry and taxation 
than that good fiscal arrangements help, as bad ones certainly hinder, 
the natural growth of trade and industry. Much has been accom- 
plished during the past century in the way of simplification and syste- 
metization of the machinery of taxation, but a vast deal still remains. 
And nowhere, it is to be remarked, are the conditions of the problem 
clearer, nowhere do they point more surely to the appropriate and 
effective solution, than in the region of double taxation by competing 
authorities. Prussia and Austria have showed the way. Will other 


countries have the wisdom to follow ? 
A. C. MILLER. 


THE GERMAN TARIFF CONTROVERSY.’ 


THESE two controversial publications are selected, out of a deluge 
of polemical writings, as typical and authoritative summaries of the 
arguments and appeals to interest on both sides of the question which 
divides the German people. Whatever the Reichstag decides to do 
the controversy is sure to proceed, for its causes lie deep in the con- 
flicting interests and beliefs of parties. Schaffle and Wagner repre- 
sent with supreme ability views which are wide apart. Professor 


* Agra- und Industriestaat. Eine Auseinandersetzung mit den Nationalsozialen 
und mit Professor L. Brentano iiber die Kehrseite des lndustriestaates, und zur Recht- 
Jertigung agrarischen Zollschutses. By ADOLPH WAGNER. (Jena: Gustav Fischer» 
1901.) 

Ein Votum gegen den neuesten Zolitarifentwurf. By D. A. SCHAFFLE. (Tiibin- 
gen: H. Laupp, 1901.) 
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Wagner will not admit that it is a choice between the industrial and 
agrarian policy, but a question of equilibrium of interests. Hitherto 
the system of manufactures and commerce has been favored at the 
expense of agriculture; great fortunes have been made in cities and 
laborers have been attracted away from the country to degenerate in 
crowded dwellings. The time may come, at this rate, when Germany, 
exposed by war, will not be able to provide food for its people; or, 
beaten out of the world’s market will have no outlet for its industries. 
The remedy is, high tariff on imported grain and meat, so that prices 
will rise, farming become profitable, capital and labor flow to rural 
pursuits, and equilibrium be established. Dr. Schaffle, the veteran 
economist and politician, concentrates his attack on the positions of 
Professor Wagner. He contends that the new tariff would, by raising 
prices of food, lower the conditions of life for all classes; that the 
Agrarians have no sufficient ground for hoping that the advance in 
prices will fill their pockets; that at best, only the richer landlords 
could gain any advantage, and that these gentlemen are not suffering 
but prosperous ; that the farmers who are burdened with debt would 
not be relieved; that there are better and wiser measures for helping 
agriculture, such as organization of credit; that this measure, since it 
will increase the cost of living in cities, will arouse bitter partisan and 
class hostilities and lead to profound constitutional changes ; and that, 
in the negotiation of commercial treaties, this tariff will erect unsur- 
mountable obstacles and excite relentless retaliation. 

Apparently the central point on which both writers agree is in a 
certain hate and dread of the vast industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions which now characterize American economic life, and which they 
think to be as dangerous to America as to the peace and prosperity of 
European peoples, unless they can be brought under some sort of 


control by pubiic opinion and social regulation. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 


AGRICULTURAL COMPETITION AND GERMAN POLICY. 


Two pamphlets have come to hand devoted to the same problem, 
which has of late years been agitating the public mind in Germany, 
How to deal with foreign competition in agriculture?* The subject is 

* Die internationale landwirtschaftliche Konkurrenz: Ein kapitalistisches Prob- 
lem. By Dr. GUSTAV RUHLAND. (Berlin: Ernst Hofmann & Co., 1901.) 

Die Industrialisierung der Landwirtschaft. Nebst einer Antwort auf die Frage: 


Brotzoll oder Handlesvertrige. By DR. NIEMETZKI. (Berlin: Ernst Hofmann & Co., 
1901.) 
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treated however, by the writers, from diametrically opposite points of 
view. Professor Ruhland is at the same time director of the /nterna- 
tionale Bureau zur Regulierung der Getreidepreise, and editor of its 
monthly publication, where this pamphlet originally appeared in 
serial form. The pamphlet betrays on every page the animus of the 
German Agrarian party. His cardinal idea is “that an advancing 
civilization is incompatible with declining prices of cereals” (p. 4). 
But since the middle of the nineteenth century the competition of the 
United States and in the last decade of that century the competition 
of Argentina, have depressed the price of wheat in the European mar- 
kets, and now the threatened competition of Mesopotamian farming 
is looming up as a new disturbing factor in the forward march of civ- 
ilization — presumably, of German civilization. 

To those who might incline to the belief that the opening up 
of new countries is a natural process, the author’s answer is, that “it 
can be considered natural only in that sense in which all phenomena 
resulting in death are also something natural” (¢d¢¢.)._ To him, on the 
contrary, the growth of the “wild West,” the colonization of the 
pampas of Argentina and the latest efforts to develop agriculture in 
Mesopotamia, are merely the fateful outcome of the unbridled license 
of scheming banking speculators. All great industrial crises of the 
last half century were at bottom agricultural crises, due in the last 


analysis to “ misuse of depositors’ money” (p. 5). 
The great banks have in modern times become “ the directing 


” 


force of the enterprise of nations ;” the sentence is quoted as a con- 
fession, as it were, coming from a director of the German bank (p. 32). 
The banks have manipulated the rate of interest with a view to direct- 
ing European investment into the channels of foreign speculation. 
The rate of interest was artificially reduced at home, while high divi- 
dends from foreign railroad and other speculative schemes, financiered 
by the banks, were held out as an attraction to the domestic investor. 
The public took the bait, railroads were built in the western states and 
in Argentina, new farming regions were opened up; overspeculation 
and overproduction of wheat followed; then came the inevitable 
crash. ‘The inflated values were wiped out overnight, the banks were 
enabled to buy up the depreciated securities for a song, while billions 
of marks were irreparably lost to the credulous public. This schem- 
ing became possible through the unrestricted use of depositors’ 
moneys for promoting purposes. The first bank of this new type, the 
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French Crédit Mobilier, was organized in 1852, by “the Portuguese 
Jews Isaac and Emile Péreire ;” the former in his first business report 
to the stockholders, at the general meeting of 29th April, 1854, 
originated the view— later espoused by director v. Siemens, of the 
German Bank, “that the bank ought to direct capital seeking product- 
ive investment” (p. 48). This policy which has found expression in 
the practical workings of “ promoting banks (Grinderbanken), threat- 
ens the foundations of our modern social order.”” That no objection 
to its ‘eminently anti-social effects”’ is raised by the Socialists, * is 
due perhaps to the fact that the organizers of the first of these banks, 
viz.: Isaac and Emile Péreire, came from the Saint-Simonist school of 
Socialism ” (pp. 50-51). It may be mentioned by way of annotation, 
that the Socialist party in the Reichstag is outspoken in its opposition 
to the policy of the Agrarians. 

Among the “anti-social effects” of speculative banking is the 
chronic price depression in the produce market. ‘ How then can 
these agricultural price crises be prevented ? Very generally speak- 
ing, by preventing the rush of large blocks of domestic capital for 
investment abroad” (p. 51). The author would have the issue of bank 
notes so regulated that they should serve only to satisfy the domestic 
demand ; “every foreign demand for bank notes should, as far as pos- 


sible, be discouraged.” The same principle should be applied to bank 
deposits, which “ must at last be reserved for the productive needs of 
the national middle class ” (p. 52). 


Today the German Bank forms the center of a network of syndi- 
cates controlling a capital of 2,400 million marks. If things are 
allowed to drift as they do, Professor Ruhland calculates that 

By the end of the year 1968 all private property in Germany will have 
come under the domination of the banks, even if the value of that property 
should be equal toa massive gold plate, as large as the German Empire and 
10 centimeters thick ; this gives a value of 2,910,400 billion marks (p. 54). 

Professor Ruhland believes that this would be a highly exaggerated 
estimate of the value of private property in Germany even for the year 
1968. 

To wrest this power from the banks, it is imperatively necessary to 
divert from them the flow of private deposits. For this purpose the 
great national banks, the German Imperial Bank, the Bank of England, 
and the Bank of France, ought to pay a small rate of interest on 
deposits, instead of accepting them, as they do, without interest. “If 
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the German Imperial Bank would allow a proper rate of interest [eine 
angemessene Verzinsung| on deposits, then by far the larger part of the 
3-5 billions (now with private banks) would soon rapidly accumulate 
in its vaults” (p. 55). This money should then be loaned out to the 
co-operative credit associations of the middle class. To do this, would 
require a reorganization of the Imperial Bank, which is now governed 
by a board composed of the leading financiers of the country. This 
would have to be changed, and appointments to the board should be 
made from among “representatives of credit associations in city and 
country” (p. 57). This would necessitate the withdrawal of all out- 
standing stock of the Imperial Bank, after which “the new shares 
would have to be issued only to German associations.” It is true that, 
under the law now in force, it could not be done before 1911, without 
infringing the vested rights of the stockholders. But as no right- 
minded man would hesitate to trespass upon private property, if neces- 
sary to prevent a railway accident, “so are likewise the rights of the 
actual shareholders of the Imperial Bank no obstacle to doing all that 
is necessary to prevent the threatened competition of Anatolia and 
Mesopotamia and to save the middle class in city and country” (p. 58). 

There might be some room for doubt whether this legislation, 
though effective, perhaps, in keeping all bank deposits at home, could 
compel the investor to make his savings available for the use of the 
German Junker, so long as the stock exchange offers ample opportu- 
nities for investment, at least equally safe and profitable. 

To save the public from the evils of speculation in stocks, the 
author would have the stock corporation law so amended as to convert 
the stock certificate into a species of negotiable paper, transferable by 
indorsement, with full liability of every indorser for depreciation. 

It might be objected that, with such regulations no one would dream any 
longer of organizing his business into a stock company. So much the better! 
The extension of stock corporations, which has of late years become epidemic, 
is certainly not in the interests of a national middle-class policy (p. 60). 

The identity of this ‘middle-class policy” with a “ national” 
policy may not appear conclusive to the outsider. Its justification, 
according to Professor Ruhland, is in the fact that 

The landlords of Central Europe have to compete against perennially— 
bankrupt management, not against normally cheaper cost of production. To 
demand of our landlords that they should reduce their cost of production so 
as to adapt themselves to the effects of foreign competition upon prices, is 
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tantamount to demanding that honest toil should learn to sell its wares as 
cheap as the swindler and bankrupt (Preface, p. 6). 

This proposition is very ably contested by Dr. Njemetzki. German 
agriculture, he maintains, is merely following the course of develop- 
ment which older industrial nations, England and Belgium, have gone 
through before. Germany has now reached that stage when cultiva- 
tion of breadstuffs becomes unprofitable. Industrial growth is accom- 
panied by rising land values. The German farmer cannot successfully 
raise wheat for the market on land which ranges in value from 341 to 
3,240 marks per hectar, while it can be grown in Argentina on good 
land which is valued at 60 marks per hectar. 

It is more economical to import breadstuffs and to put the farm 
land under more intensive forms of cultivation. Truck, dairy, or 
poultry. farming, and, generally, “industrial farming,” as the author 
terms it, will pay better than extending the area of the cereal crops to 
barren soils as practiced by the landlords. The author reviews at length 
the progress accomplished along these lines by other countries, and 
lays especial stress upon the connection between the development 
of industrial farming and the growth of co-operation in agriculture. 

The small farmer, with his limited resources, confronted with the 
problem of intensive agriculture, found a practical solution in 
co-operation. The co-operative movement among farmers, which 
scarcely had any existence before the last decade of the century just 
closed, has rapidly grown to be a factor in modern industrial develop- 
ment. 

Co-operation in farming is at its highest in Denmark. ‘There are 
in that country today 1,025 co-operative dairies, with an aggregate 
membership of 126,080; this represents a majority of all the dairies ; 
taken in proportion to the population, it means one co-operator in 
every four householders ; the ratio would appear still higher if the 
comparison were made with the farming population alone. In addi- 
tion to that there are 25 co-operative slaughterhouses, with an aggre- 
gate membership of 54,000, the ratio to the population being one 
co-operator in every nine householders. The average membership is 
123 for a co-operative dairy and 2,160 for a co-operative slaughter- 
house. The economic effects of co-operation are seen in the fact 
that the population of Denmark, which had fallen from 2.5 millions 
in 1800 to barely one million in 1865, has since increased to 2.5 millions. 
Today Denmark has undivided control of the London market for 
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dairy products. There is hardly a dairy to be found which is not 
supplied with separators and refrigerating apparatus; most of them 
have put in electric plants. In their further efforts to extend their 
business, by turning out butter of the highest quality at the lowest 
cost and to secure the best price in the market, the co-operative socie- 
ties have taken steps toward consolidation. A number of dairies ship 
their product in an unfinished state to the Danish seaport Ejsberg, where 
the last processes of butter-making are conducted on a large scale. 
Farming has thus undergone a differentiating process: the farm still 
continues to supply the milk, but the manufacture and sale of dairy 
products has developed into a separate industry, carried on by factory 
concerns. ‘The present prosperity of Danish agriculture is, according 
to the author, due to co-operation, as much as to the application of 
scientific technical methods. 

The progress of agricultural co-operation in the other Scandinavian 
countries, in Finland, and in Belgium, also deserves notice. In Ireland 
the first co-operative dairy was organized in 1889 with 50 members; 
on March 31, 1899, there were in all 374 co-operative agricultural 
associations, with an aggregate membership of 36,683. The growth of 
the co-operative movement among farmers in Germany is shown in 


the following table: 


Number of 
co-operative 
Year. associations, 


1893 4,979 
1894 6,031 
1895 - 7,170 
1896 8,986 
1897 10,669 
1898 - 11,839 
1899 12,736 
1900 - - - - . . 1 3,636 


The aggregate membership of all agricultural co-operative associa- 
tions on March 31, 1900, numbered 576,140, or an average of 42 
members to an association. In proportion to the population of Ger- 
many there was one co-operator in every sixteen householders, or, as 


estimated by the author, 10 per cent. of the entire farming population 
was connected with co-operative societies. One of the leading 
tendencies of these associations is the elimination of the middleman. 
The peasant carries his milk to his co-operative dairy, where it is made 
into butter and put directly on the market; the same practice is fol- 
lowed by the peasant co-operative flour mills and bakeries, vegetable 
selling agencies, etc. 
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The progress of agricultural co-operation in Germany has far out- 
run all other forms of co-operation, so that today the co-operative 
movement is there essentially a peasant movement. This is shown by 
the following figures : 


Per cent, farmi 
associations of all 
Year, co-operative associations, 


1893 - - 58 
1894 - 64 
1895 - . 

1896 

1897 

1898 


1899 
Ig00- - + - - i “s 

While the great landlords have directed all their efforts toward the 
development of extensive agriculture, the progress of intensive agri- 
culture in Germany must be credited chiefly to co-operative organiza- 
tion. The hope for further improvement is in the extension of the 
co-operative principle, as well as in the adoption of more intensive 
methods and the application of technical science to agriculture. 

The author deprecates the “agrarian” policy, which encourages 
the growing of breadstuffs in Germany, as antiquated and designed to 
further the interests of a few landlords consisting of but 0.5 per cent. 
of the German people, at the expense of the remaining 99.5 per 
cent. Germany will gradually cease to export raw materials; she will 
become an importer of raw material and exporter of manufactured 
articles. A rational policy accordingly requires commercial treaties 
with those nations which can supply Germany with raw materials and 
offer a market for German manufactures, primarily with the United 
States and Russia. The production of raw materials will be gradually 
left to outlying sparsely-populated territories. To secure to herself a 
base of supply independent of the policies of foreign nations, Germany 
must build up a colonial empire. The colonial policies of nations 
were formerly dictated by dynastic considerations. That day is past. 
All politics have become industrial politics. The foreign policy of a 
modern nation is essentially the economic policy of the people. This 
is the substance of British imperialism. Germany, with her popula- 
tion increasing at the rate of 800,o00 annually, must adopt the prin- 
ciples of British imperialism. 


I. A. Hourwicu. 
THE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY. 
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WHEAT GROWING IN ARGENTINE. 


In a recent publication on Agriculture and Colonization in Span- 
ish America,’ Professor Karl Kaerger has collected about fifty reports 
which he had sent in the years 1895 to igoo to the Imperial German 
Foreign Office in his capacity as agricultural expert at the legations in 
Buenos Ayres and Mexico. In view of the importance which the 
Argentine republic has gained as a competitor of the United States on 
the world’s wheat market in the last decade, an attempt will be made 
to discuss the content of those reports referring to wheat culture in 
Argentine,’ and with the purpose of attracting attention to this admi- 
rable piece of work of Kaerger, the clearness and thoroughness of 
which deserve the warmest recommendation. 

Kaerger’s work begins with an estimate of the acreage which in 
Argentine might with advantage be devoted to the cultivation of wheat. 
He does not agree with Alois E. Fliess, who in his report, written for 
the Argentine government (Za Produccion Agricola y Ganadera de la 
Republica Argentina en el aho 1891, Buenos Aires, 1893), estimates it 
as high as 240,000,000 acres,’ but believes it to be 150,000,000 acres, 
a figure which he reduces in a report written after a longer sojourn in 
the country to 120,000,000. 

"KARL KAERGER, Landwirtschaft und Kolonisation im Spanischen Amerika 
(Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1901). Two vols. 8vo, pp. 939 and 743. First vol- 
ume, Die La Plata-Staaten; second volume Die stidamerikanischen Weststaaten und 
Mextko. 


? Five reports on Der Ackerbau in den argentinischen Provinzen Santa Fé und 
Cérdoba (Vol. I, pp. 1-221), dated between December 31, 1895, and April 25, 1896; 
one report, Ueber den vermutlichen Umfang der argentinischen Weizenzone, sowie 
uiber den Ackherbau in der Provinz Entre Rios (Vol. 1, pp. 408-438), dated March 8, 
1897; four reports on Der Ackerbau in der Provinz Buenos Aires (Vol. I, pp. 438- 
551), dated between May 17 and August 30, 1897; one report, Ergebnisse des Census: 
Ill. Der Ackerbau (Vol. 1, pp. 887-926), dated Mav 20, 1899. 

3In the following pages all the foreign coins, weights and measures quoted by 
Kaerger and others will be given in American equivalents according to the following 
basis: 

1 gold peso $o0.9648 1 kg. = 2.2046 pounds 

1 mark = $0,238 1 quintal 

1Z£ $4.8665 1 fanega 220.46 pounds 

1 ha. = 2.471 acres 1 dz, 

1 Cuadra = 4.1685 acres I metric on = 2204.6 pounds 

t hl, = 2.8375 bushels t pood = 36.113 pounds 

t Winchester bushel = 0.9694 bushels r cm. = 039 inches 

1 legua = 3,22864 miles 1 km. 0.62137 miles 

r qkm. 0.38611 sq. miles 
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The area cultivated with wheat in 1880 amounted to about 300,000 
acres." On the authority of Fliess, Kaerger gives as the actual wheat 
acreage in 1891 3,000,000 acres, while the census of 1888 reported 
about 2,000,000, and the census of 1895 about 5,000,000. He believes 
that in 1897 it was not much higher, and that since then it has also by 
no means increased as much as it did before 1895.3. It may be noted 
that Minnesota alone had from 1898 to 1900 also a wheat acreage of 
5,000,000, the same as Germany, while the United States had in the 
last decade a wheat area of about 40,000,000 acres, which is somewhat 
larger than that cultivated in European Russia with wheat, and about 
eight times as large as that of Argentine in 1895, but only about one- 
third of what, according to Kaerger, might in Argentine be cultivated 
with wheat. 


Up to the present time the cultivation of wheat in Argentine has 
been limited almost entirely to a few districts. The total area of the 
principal wheat producing provinces and their number of acres culti- 


*Cf. REPUBLICA ARGENTINA, Boletin de Agricultura y Ganaderia con las Publi- 
caciones y Resoluciones oficiales del Ministério de Agricultura, Aio 1, nim. 12. July 
II, 1901, p. 44. 

?In his pamphlet, Wheat Growing in the Argentine Republic (Liverpool, 1895), 
William Goodwin makes (pp. 57 ff.) the following estimates of the acreage devoted 
to wheat culture: 1890, 2,700,000 acres; 1891, 3,300,000; 1892, 4,000,000; 1893, 
4,600,000; 1894, 5,000,000. Headds. “The land actually under wheat in 1894 was 
estimated by government returns at 7,500,000 acres, but probably the foregoing esti- 
mate of 5,000,000 acres is a safer estimate.” 


3In an additional note Kaerger quotes as an estimate made for 1898-99 by 
the Argentine Department of Agriculture a wheat area for the four principal 
wheat producing provinces of only 3,662,650 acres. This figure, however, can only 
refer to a part of the acreage. I find in a report of the same department for the 
same year an estimate of 6,163,980 acres. (Ministério de Agricultura de la Repfib- 
lica Argentina, Cosecha del ato 1898-1899. Datos estadisticos. Cuestiones de Economia 
Rural: Informo presentado por Emilio Lahitte. Buenos Aires, 1899, p. 20.) Even 
this estimate does not include all the land cultivated in wheat. It was made prior to 
receiving the returns of 678 thrashers, “which, it is believed, will increase the total 
area to about 7,413,000 acres” (cf. Monthly Bulletin of the Bureau of American 
Republics, March, 1900, Vol. VIII, No. 3, p. 462 f.). Cf for estimates for the years 
1899-1900, 1900-1901, and 1901-1902, Ministério de Agricultura de la Repfblica 
Argentina. Datos estadisticos, cosecha 1899-1900. Division de Estadistica y Econ- 
omia Rural, Buenos Aires, 1900, Table V; Bureau of American Republics, October, 
1900, p. 738 f.; zdem., December, 1900, p. 1220; idem., October, 1901, pp. 673 f.; and 
The Review of the River Plate, Saturday, August 24, 1901, p. 297, and November 9, 
1901, p. 731. 
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vated with wheat, according to the census of 1895, will perhaps best 
be seen from the following table: 





Total Area in Square Total Wheat Area 
Mil i 


Provinces, 
Miles. in Acres. 








Santa Fé 50,930 2,547,349 
Buenos Aires....... 117,810 | 907,959 
Entre Rios 28,792 721,799 
bo ate ain't adh oe ata ame eee 39,011 725,733 
All others...... 877,623 161,927 





| 
} 
1,114,166 | 5,064,767 





The four provinces of Santa Fé, Entre Rios, Buenos Ayres, and 
Cordoba, with an area equal to 21.23 per cent. of the total area of the 
republic, contained 96.80 per cent. of the total wheat acreage ; Santa 
Fé alone, with an area of about 4% per cent. of the total area, con- 
tained one-half of the acreage. 

The greatest drawback of the wheat culture in Argentine is the 
locusts. They are especially destructive in Entre Rios. Here, but 
also somewhat in Buenos Ayres, great damage is also done by ani- 
mals of various kinds. The abundance of organic matter in the soil 
of these two provinces seems to account for it. The main advantages 
which the Argentine farmer has over the farmer of northern Europe 
on account of his warm but not excessively hot climate, are the follow- 
ing: It enables him to carry on agricultural work during the entire 
year and to obtain two crops from the same soil; it gives him an ampler 
time for the sowing, so that he can with the same number of hands 
cultivate a larger acreage, and further can diminish the risk of losing 
the entire crop by sowing at different times; it enables him to keep 
the cattle during the entire year in the open air, and to also feed the 
draught animals permanently on the pasture ; it finally saves him the 
cost of heating his dwelling during the winter. Although the mean 
temperature in Buenos Ayres is lower than in the other three prov- 
inces, the farmer has here, on the whole, the same advantages over the 
European farmer as in the northern provinces. The great advantage 
of the Argentine soil over that of northern Europe is its greater fer- 
tility, its larger amount of potash and phosphorus. The fertility of 
the soil seems even to be larger in Entre Rios and also in Buenos 
Ayres than in Santa Fé and Cérdoba. The wealth of the soil in min- 
eral matter saves the Argentine farmer the trouble and cost of fertil- 
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izing, and allows him, whenever the economic conditions make it 
appear advisable, to cultivate the whole farm land every year with 
wheat without diminishing the yield, a practice which is, however, not 
adhered to in Buenos Ayres on account of the rankness of the soil. 
The great feature of the vegetation is that, with the exception of a 
number of spots in Cordoba and Entre Rios covered with bushes and 
trees, the soil on the whole is covered with low grasses, enabling the 
farmer to use the plow and keep cattle from the very beginning, and 
saving him the necessity of providing for roads. On the basis of 
Sering’s studies (Die landwirtschaftliche Konkurrenz Nordamerikas, 
Leipzig, 1887), Kaerger states that while in the virgin forest regions 
of northwestern United States a regular cultivation of wheat is only 
possible from six to eight years after the cutting down of the woods, 
and that the farmer needs ten years in order to clear forty acres of 
virgin forest, the settler in Argentine can in the first year sow 160 
acres of wheat without help. This comparison seems somewhat forced. 
Even if ‘the above calculation is accepted as true for some exceptional 
cases, the acreage in the northwest, formerly consisting of virgin for- 
ests and now cultivated with wheat, is very small in comparison with 
the former prairie land which now forms the bulk of the northwestern 
wheat- belt. 

Kaerger regards as one of the main factors in the low cost of the 
Argentine wheat production and its rapid progress, the fact that no 
stronger plow is necessary for the breaking up of the virgin land than 
for the working of the land already in cultivation. The only differ- 
ence is that while the plowing of the old land can be done with two 
pair of oxen, the breaking of the new land requires three pair and a 
somewhat longer time. The depth of the furrow is generally on an 
average only four inches, with the exception of western Cérdoba, 
where it is from six to eight inches, while in Germany it is seldom less 
than the latter, and in intensive cultivation from twelve to fourteen 
inches." A double plow breaks about 2% to 3 acres of new land per 


*In the North American Pacific coast wheat region, with the exception of Oregon, 
where the method of preparing the land for the crops is more like the Eastern plan or 
that of the Middle West, the depth of the furrow is only about three inches. (C/ 
United States Department of Agriculture, Division of Statistics, Miscellaneous Series: 
Bulletin No. 20, Wheat growing and general agricultural conditions in the Pacific 
coast region of the United States, by EDWIN S. HOLMEs, JR., Washington, 1901. Pp. 
24, 28, 31). 
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day ; it plows 4.2 acres of old land* against only 1% acres in Ger- 
many. The quantity of the seed is generally from 33 to 42 pounds, 
in only a very few cases more than 50 pounds to the acre,’ while it is 
in Germany from 140 to 200 pounds.’ While, therefore, a man can 
sow in a day with the hand in Germany but 7% acres, he can in 
Argentine, as a rule, cover from 15 to 21; in Western Cordoba and 
generally in Buenos Ayres from 10% to 12% acres. With a 
broad-cast wheat sower—which, however, is not generally used in 
Western Cérdoba, and very little in Buenos Ayres—the Argentine 
farmer can sow about 33 to 42 acres, with the exception of Western 
Cérdoba, where he will only succeed in covering from 25 to 30 per 
day. He harrows as a rule 15 to 21 acres per day, in Western 
Cérdoba and Buenos Ayres only 10% to 12%, but in Germany not 
more than 3 acres. Harvesting is generally done with mowing 
machines. Headers, which are generally used in Santa Fé and East- 
ern Cérdoba, and to a large extent in Western Cérdoba, cut in the 
former districts from 25 to 42 acres per day; in the latter only 21, at 
the utmost 25 to 30. Binders, which, on account of the smaller size 
of the agricultural unit in Buenos Ayres, are almost exclusively used 
in this province, but which are common also in Entre Rios, and are 
likewise found in the other two provinces, mow on an average from 
12% to 21 acres. The thrashing is generally done with steam thrash- 
ing machines. Kaerger is of the opinion that if the California com- 
bined harvester and thrasher could be used here, the cost of production 
of wheat in Argentine would be enormously diminished. The reason 
for the smaller area covered per day in Western Cérdoba, compared 
with its eastern district and Santa Fé, is the weakness of the draught 
animals, and in mowing in addition the inefficiency of the laborers, 
the effect of which is offset by the lower wages and lower prices of 
cattle in the former district. The larger amount of work done in 
Argentine compared with Germany, is due in plowing and harrowing 
to the stronger team, plowing besides being less thorough; in sowing 
to «he smaller quantity of seed; in mowing to the use of machines 

*In his chapter on “ Wheat Farming in Santa Fé,” Goodwin (doc. cit., p. 18) 
says: “ By working fifteen or sixteen hours one man can plough ... . four to five 
acres on broken land with a double plough.” 

? Goodwin seems to count one bushel per acre (cf. Joc. cit., p. 58). 


3The average amount of wheat sown per acre in the Pacific coast region is esti- 
mated at seventy pounds (cf HOLMES, /oc. cit., p. 21). 
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which Kaerger warmly recommends to his countrymen as an important 
factor in the superiority of the transcceanic competition. The yield 
per acre averages in Santa Fé and Cordoba from 635 to 795 pounds;* 
in Entre Rios about goo pounds seems to be the average crop,’ while 
in Buenos Ayres it is about from 950 to 1,070 pounds.’ In a later 
report, however, Kaerger is inclined to consider 1,070 pounds, which 
he gives as the average crop for Germany, the poorest soil excluded,‘ 
as the average for the whole of Argentine.‘ 

In the decade 1891 to 1900 the average annual output per acre 
was about the same as the one given for Santa Fé and Cérdoba in 
Missouri (695 pounds), Kentucky (714), California (730), Nebraska 
(734), North Dakota, Indiana, and Kansas (763), Texas (764), Illinois 
(789), the average for the United States being at the higher limit (796). 
It was higher than in Santa Fé and Cordoba, but somewhat lower than 
in Entre Rios in Michigan (845), Minnesota (853), Wisconsin (871), 
Iowa (881). The output of Pennsylvania (925) exceeded the average 
of Entre Rios, while a similar high crop, as in Buenos Ayres, was 

* Goodwin (doc. cit. p. 31) mentions that “it has been customary to consider that 
the average of Santa Fé is not over 10 to 11 bushels per acre (similar to United 
States average).” ‘The yield per acre in 1899 and 1900 was estimated in Santa Fé at 
688 and 691 pounds; in Cordoba 827 and 652 (calculated from Cosecha del ato 
1898-99, p. 20; 1899-1900, Table V). 

? The yield per acre in 1899 and 1900 was estimated at 822 and 687 pounds (cf. 
ibid.). 

3The yield per acre in 1899 and 1900 was estimated at 1,070 and 972 pounds (cf. 
ibid.). 

4 This figure for the yield per acre of wheat in Germany is somewhat too small. 
According to the estimates made in the corresponding years by the communal authori- 
ties, the yield per acre varied in the years 1885 to 1898 between 1,080 pounds (1889). 
and 1,490 pounds (1898). Later investigations by agricultural experts, however, have 
shown that the estimates of the communal authorities were from Io to 15 per cent. too. 
small. The recent official estimates give for the average of the years 1893 to 1899 an 
output of wheat per acre of 1,561 pounds, for 1900 an output of 1,668 pounds (calcu- 
lated from Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, Vol. XVIII. Jahrgang, 
1897, p. 31; Vol. XXI, Jahrgang, 1900, p. 22; Vol. XXII, Jahrgang, 1901, p. 18). 

5 Goodwin (/oc. cit. p. 31) gives 13 bushels as the probable yield per acre for the 
entire country; in the Summary of Commerce and Finance of the United States for 
August, 1901, p. 510, the average yield per acre is given as 15 bushels. Goodwin, 
(pp. 58 f.) estimates the average yield per acre for the country at large, in the years 
1890 to 1894, to 12, 11, 14.5, 18, 11.5 bushels. In the years 1899 and 1900 the yield 
of wheat per acre in the four leading provinces was estimated to 821 and 753 pounds 
per acre (calculated from Cosecha del atto 1898-99, p. 20; 1899-1900, p. 22). 
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reached in Maryland (955), New York (1050), Oregon (1064), a yield 
similar also to that of Austria (983) and Hungary (1,102) in the six 
years 1894 to 1899. A higher output was even reached in the above 
decade in Washington (1,194), Colorado (1,248), and also in the above 
six years in France (1,134), and especially in the United Kingdom 
{1,873), while of the main wheat-producing states only South Dakota 
(624), and Virginia (625), and of foreign countries, for example, Russia 
(558) had a smaller output than the average acre in Santa Fé and 
Cérdoba.* 

Comparing the proportion of the crop to the seed in Santa Fé and 
Cérdoba and in Germany, Kaerger finds that it was in the latter 
country much smaller, being only 6 to 8 times as large (according to 
the above quoted figures really only 5 to 7 times) against from 12 to 
20 in the two Argentine provinces.’ 

The farmers in the provinces of Santa Fé and Cérdoba are partly 
“‘medieros” who receive from the land-owner the land and the imple- 
ments and have to deliver to him one-half of the crop; partly renters 
who work with their own implements and pay to the owner either a 
rent in gold or a percentage of the output; partly independent colo- 
nists. If we except a very few large land-owners cultivating their farms 
themselves, the size of the farms cultivated by these three classes is on 
the whole the same, being as a rule 417 acres. In the province of 
Entre Rios where besides the number of “ medieros” and renters is 
small, the size of the average farm is 494 acres. In these three prov- 
inces about 20 per cent. of the farm is devoted to pasture. In Buenos 
Ayres the conditions are entirely different. The number of “ medieros” 
and of colonists is very small, most of the soil belonging to large land- 
owners who rent it out in small tracts. On an average a renter gets 


’ 


‘Calculated from Yearbook of the United States Department of Agriculture, 1900. 
p. 768; one bushel being considered equal to 60 pounds. Cf for the average yield in 
foreign countries also Das Setreide im Weltverkehr. Nom k. k. Ackerbauministerium 
vorbereitete Materialien fiir die Enquéte iiber den bérsemiassigen Terminhandel mit 
landwirtschaftlichen Producten, Vols. I and II. 


Charles Wiener (Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Missions Commerciales, La 
République Argentine, Paris, 1899, p. 320) estimates the average crop in the province 
of Buenos Ayres at 13 times the amount of the seed. In the Pacific wheat region 


(California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho) the average yield per acre varied in the 
years 1882 to 1900 between 11.7 and 17.7 bushels (cf /oc. cit. p. 37). The average 
seed being estimated at 70 pounds per acre, the crop was thus from 10 to 16 times 
as large as the seed. 
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about 247 acres out of which he does not devote more than one-sixth 
to pasture.” 

The old colonial population of Argentine emanating from the mix- 
ture of Spaniards and Indians cultivated the land only to a very lim- 
ited extent. Up to the end of the sixties, Argentine had to import 
flour from Chili and North America. The change was only brought 
about by the immigration of Europeans. Even at present very few of 
the natives of Argentine are agriculturists, the land being cultivated 
almost exclusively by Europeans and their descendants, a_ large 
majority being Italians. The opinion prevailing in the cities of 
Argentine is that the Italian farmer is both extremely industrious and 
economical. Kaerger says that his obversations in the field did not 
lead him to the same conclusion. The Italian is industrious only dur- 
ing the time of the sowing and harvesting; he does nothing during 
the rest of the year. He is economical only in so,far that he avoids 
incurring more debts than he is sure he will be able to pay after the 
harvest ; that he is extremely temperate in regard to the consumption 
of alcoholic beverages ; and that he also eats very little meat. But the 
Italian living on a slice of bread and a few onions is only a legendary 
person. He praises the sensible economy of the Italians during the 
first years of their stay and their habit of conforming to the usual food 
of the country, the imitation of which virtues he warmly recommends 
to the German immigrants. But he disapproves of the Italian keeping 
up his habits after he has become wealthy and is inclined to character- 
ize him as being during his whole life merely an “animate wheat pro- 
ducing machine.” A peculiarity of the provinces of Entre Rios and 
Buenos Aires is the colonies of German Russians whom Kaerger clas- 
ses as extremely industrious and indefatigable, but as superstitious, 
little inclined to deviate from their traditional methods and especially 
distrustful. There are besides to be found in Santa Fé, Buenos Aires, 
and especially in Entre Rios colonies of Russian Jews established by 
Baron Hirsch which Kaerger describes as very successful, a fact which 
is the more noteworthy as at the start most of the immigrants had 
occupations not especially fitting them for country life. 

Kaerger pays especial attention to the development of the railways 
in Argentine. He states that the costs of construction were given for 
1893 as being $53,000 per mile, about the same rate as in Canada, 


* Cf. for the size and tenancy of the farms in Argentine Kaerger’s analysis of the 
Argentine census of 1895 and especially for the farms cultivated in wheat in 1898-99, 
Monthly Bulletin of the Bureau of American Republics, March, 1900, pp. 462 ff. 
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against only $29,000 for the South African lines constructed under 
similar favorable conditions as those in Argentine," but against $58,000 
in the United States’ and about $100,000 in Germany.’ But he thinks 
that the disproportion between the great length of the lines and the 
small total of persons and goods carried in Argentine togethe: with 
the high cost of the coal, which is all imported,* would naturally lead 
the railways to fix higher rates than the American or German. This 
tendency however was checked by the severe competition between the 
lines. The great extent of the railways and their close network had 
this additional advantage to the farmer of extremely facilitating for 
him the sale of his products. Kaerger shows that in the entire prov- 
ince of Santa Fé there are 4.1 miles of railway per 100 square miles 
and in Cérdoba 3.1 miles.’ In the central wheat region of Santa Fé, 
which is at the same time the main wheat region of the entire country, 
and covers about 19,500 square miles, there are 1,550 miles of railway 
or 7.96 miles per 100 square miles, and in the main wheat region of Céor- 
doba, covering about 21,600 square miles, nearly 700 miles of railway, 
or on an average 3.22 miles per 100 square miles. The number of 
stations in the same region of Santa Fé was 186, or on an average one 
station for somewhat more than 1oo square miles. If this area is sup- 
posed to be a circle it would have a radius of 5.8 miles, this distance rep- 
resenting the theoretical average distance which each farmer would have 
to haul his wheat to the nearest railway station. In the wheat region 
of Cérdoba, where the number of stations was 61, or on an average one 
station for about each 350 square miles, the corresponding radius is 
10.6 miles. In 1895, in a selected part of northeastern Germany, 
likewise producing almost exclusively agricultural products and also 


*In fact the capital per mile of line in Argentine varied in the years 1892 to 1899 
between $51,183 (1899) and $53,511 (1894). (Calculated from Zstadistica de los Ferro- 
carriles en Explotacitin Ano 1895, p. 32; 1897, p- 36; 7898, p. 39; 7899, pp- 45, 217. 

? The total capital per mile of line in the United States varied in the decade 1890 
to 1900 between $59,610 (1895-96) and $63,776 (1891-92). (Cf. /nterstate Commerce 
Commission, Thirteenth Annual Report, on the Statistics of Railways in the United 
States for the Year Ending June 30, 1900, p. 53). 

3The total capital invested per mile varied in the decade from 1889 to 1899 
between $95,900 (1889-90) and $97,100 (1898-99) (calculated from Statistisches Jahr- 
buch fiir das Deutsche Reich, Vol. XX11. Jahrgang, 1901, p. 44). 

4 The average cost per metric ton of coal used by the railways in 1897 was $6.85, 
in 1898 $7.04, in 1809 $6.79 (cf. Estadtstica de los Ferrocarriles, 1897, pp. 128 f.; 
1898, pp. 130 f.; 7899, pp. 144 f.), or about three times as high as in the United States. 

5 The figure in Kaerger is given as 1.11 km. per 100 9km, evidently a misprint 
for 1.91 km. 
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having in common with this part of Argentine a long water front, the 
radius was 3.6 miles. In an effort to eliminate the error arising from 
the fact that the farmer generally cannot haul his wheat in a straight 
line to the nearest railway station, Kaerger comes to the conclusion 
that in fact the farmer of the central wheat region of Sante Fé has to 
haul his wheat on an average 7.3 miles, in the wheat region of Cordoba 
13.5 miles, in the selected part of Germany 4.5 miles. 

He then discusses the freight rates for wheat on Argentine railways. 
He states that the companies charge varying rates according to the 
value of the paper money, and calculates the following table showing 
the rates in paper pesos for 1,000 kilograms of wheat, charged by seven 
companies in 1894 for different distances, the gold peso being equal 
to three and to four paper pesos :* 
































300 PapER PgEsos = 100 GoLp || 400 PAPER PEsos = 100 GOLD 
PEsos. PEsos. 
NAME OF Roap. 

too km. | 200 km; | 300km, || 1o0okm, | 200 km, | 300 km, 
Central Argentino........... 4 7 10 5.20 g.10 | 13 
Buenos Aires y Rosario....... 4.65 8.45 12.25 5.88 10.68 | 15.48? 
Provincia di Santa Fé........ 5.80 9.21 12.63 7.32 1164 15.96 
Oeste Santafecino ........... 6.50 13 19.50 6.50 13. 19.50 
Buenos Aires al Pacifico...... 4.50 7.20 9.903 5-75 g.204| 12.655 
Villa Maria a Rufino......... 3.96 6.12°| 8.28 || 5.06 7.82 | 10.58 
PP iia sewn ses cdcaal 2.25 4.50 6.75 || 2.25 4.50 6.75 








These rates expressed in cents per net ton of wheat per mile were 
the following : 








300 Paper PEsos = 100 GoLp || 400 PArER Pesos = 100 GoLp 
PEsos. PEsos. 
NAME oF Roan. 








62 miles. | 124 miles, | 186 miles, || 62 miles. | 124 miles,|186 miles, 
Central Argentino........... 1.878 1.643 1.565 1.831 1.602 1.526 
Buenos Aires y Rosario....... 2.186 1.985 1.918 2.071 1.880 1.817 
Provincio di Santa Fé........ 2.723 2.169 1.978 2.578 2.053 1.873 
Oeste Santafecino ........... 3-052 3-052 3-052 2.289 2.289 2.289 
Buenos Aires al Pacifico...... 2.113 1.690 1.549 2.025 1.620 1.485 
Villa Maria a Rufino......... 1.859 1.437 1.290 1.782 1.377 1.242 
SID 66 05049 64.2665 5a 1.056 1.056 1.056 0.792 0.792 0.792 


























*The average annual price of gold in 1894 was 357. (Cf. Review of the River 
Plate, Saturday, January 4, 1902, p. 191.) 

? Kaerger erroneously gives 14.48. 4 Kaerger erroneously gives 9.10. 

3 Kaerger erroneously gives 8.90. 5 Kaerger erroneously gives 12.55. 


®Given in Kaerger’s table as 5.12-—— evidently a misprint. 
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The rate per ton of wheat per mile charged by these railways varied 
then in 1893 at a value of the paper peso equal to one-third gold peso 
between 1.056 and 3.052 cents and at its value equal to one-fourth gold 
peso between 0.792 and 2.578 cents. Kaerger shows that the rates varied 
on the first three mentioned lines with an especially extended wheat 
traffic between 1.565 and 2.723 cents (paper at 300) and between 1.526 
and 2.578 (paper at 400). He states that these rates were much higher 
than those charged in Germany, which according to his fi€ures were 
per net ton per mile at a distance of 62 miles 1.216 cents, at a distance 
of 124 miles 0.973 cents, at a distance of 186 miles o.goo cents. He 
further states that they were especially much higher than in the United 
States where roo pounds of wheat were carried from Chicago to New 
York in January, 1890, for 25 cents and in July, 1890, for 22% cents, 
which corresponds to a rate per ton per mile of 0.548 and 0.493 cents." 
But he believes after all that the transportation is much more favor- 
able for the agriculture of Argentine than for the North American ; 
the wheat region of Argentine having the long water front which makes 
the distance to be sent by railway to the shipping port very much 
shorter than in North America. These water ways, the ocean, the Uru- 
guay and the Parana afford also the advantage of a large number of 
ports. He comes to the conclusion that the average rate of transporta- 
tion for the wheat crop from Santa Fé and Buenos Ayres to the ocean 
amounts to $2.40 per metric ton, from Cordoba to $3.20 against 
about $5 (1890) from Chicago to New York alone and to at least $7.15 
to $8.30 for the average transportation from the local railway station 
to the ocean; that this disadvantage is by no means offset by the 
smaller distance from North America to Europe, the rate for the ton 
of wheat from New York to England being, it is true, only on an aver- 
age $2.40, but also in Argentine sometimes only $2.85 and usually 
from $3.55 to $4.75; the railway and ocean freight rates together 
being thus for the North American wheat about $9.50 to $10.70 
against $6 to $8 for the Argentine. 

When, however, Kaerger says that the difference between the 

* Like practically all other foreign writers comparing grain rates in the United 
States with those of other countries, Kaerger thus bases his conclusions upon the rail- 
way charges from Chicago to New York. This rate, however, being a competitive 
rate of the most intense kind, cannot be taken as an average grain rate for the United 


States, and as it is, moreover, a long-haul rate from a primary market to the ocean, it 
cannot be compared with the charges for the short distances which the Argentine 
wheat has to be carried directly from the local railway station to the shipping port. 
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freight rates from the United States and Argentine has largely con- 
tributed to the rise of the Argentine agriculture, as entirely benefiting 
the farmer, this conclusion seems somewhat hasty, as the freight rate 
is only one of the factors influencing the profit of the farmer. Kaerger, 
although not attempting to compare them for both countries, is quite 
aware of the importance of these other factors. In fact, he thoroughly 
discusses the methods of the grain export trade which is largely in 
German hands, the insufficient arrangements for the storing and clean- 
ing of grain, and the grain inspection. He makes a very careful and 
elaborate investigation of the different costs of production of wheat in 
the various provinces for old and new land for the different systems of 
management, of tools employed, of monthly wages, of days of work 
during the month, of yield. He adds a detailed investigation of the 
costs of trade and of transportation of the wheat from the producer to 
Europe for the different rates of paper currency, and of the gross profit 
of the producer for the different prices of wheat on the European 
market, and by combining these results with those found for the costs 
of production of wheat under various conditions, he gives a lucid 
insight into the conditions under which wheat growing in Argentine 
is profitable and able to compete in German markets with German wheat. 




















CEnTs. 
Per Acre, Per Bushel of 60 Lbs. 
Costs of 417 acres of land, at $4.80 the acre, 
= $2,000; interest at 8 per cent. ($160) dis- 
tributed among the 333 cultivated acres.... 48.0 3.89 
Costs of buildings, etc., $166.67; interest at 
8 per cent. ($13.33), distributed as above... 4-0 0.32 
Costs of implements and machinery $866.67, 
annual depreciation at 10 per cent. ($86.67) 26.0 2. t% 
Costs of draught cattle, $366.67 ; depreciation 
BO per COME (B9RG7). 0o.s0'6s s:c0sccccce cess 11.0 0.89 
40 to 53 pounds of seed ($13.33 to $20 per ton)| 24.0to 48.0 1.95 to 3.90 
Plowing, sowing, harrowing................ 14.0to 33.6 1.33 to 2.92 
EE PP COPE are eee 33-6 to 100.0 2.72 to 8.11 
MN Bik w ihnssddxtnn Rageearenmean eae 58.2 to 156.7 4-72 to 12.71 
Sacks (6 cents per 100 pounds)............. 44.8 3-63 
BUOIER cccb2, scedacdeteuiccsmemsansacoud 16.8 1.36 
EE SO Te LT RR eT 2.4 0.19 
Wheat tax (1% cents per 100 pounds)....... II.2 0.91 
| RR Te OI 5 eee eee 2.94 to 502.5 23.83 to 40.74 
In addition breaking of new land........... 12% to 57 1.01 to 4.60 
WD seeidadi Ge eiaamenes saehawindanlan $3.065 to 5.595 24% to 45} 
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It will perhaps be useful to compile Kaerger’s results for at least 
one example for which may be taken a farmer of Santa Fé owning 417 
acres, of which 80 per cent., or 333, are cultivated with wheat, who has 
all the work done by farm hands, to whom he pays $10, or $13% per 
month, and during the harvest $25, or $33% per month, whose board 
costs him $5 per month at ordinary time, and $8% in harvest time, 
and who work twenty or twenty-five days per month, the yield per 
acre being 740 pounds, all valued in gold, the value of the paper 
being \% of the gold (exactly, 1 paper peso = 33% cents). The costs 
then vary according to the above conditions and the use of different 
tools, as shown in the table on preceding page. 

This makes per metric ton on old land, $8.75 to $14.95; on new 
land, $9.15 to $16.65. Kaerger finds as an average for the metric ton 
on old land, $12.27; on new land, $13.33. This makes per bushel 
on old land, 33% cents; on new land, 36.3 cents. In order to sim- 
plify the calculations three-fourths may be counted as old land and one- 
fourth as new land: 

















Total Cost of Production to the Farmer. | Per Metric Ton, Per Bushel of 60 Lbs. 
Total cost of production to the farmer....... | $12.50 34.0 
Cost of hauling the wheat to the railway sta-| 
COR Ce Ns 6.0. 6:0.0:0 5565 65.5500 6006000 0.67 1.8 
Commissions of the local dealer (including un- 
loading and loading, etc.)..........+..00. 0.50 1.4 
Railway Charges. ..ccccccccecccccccccccccs 2.50 6.8 
RGM OE GG SOROS 0.5 oo oie s tie ccccccee 0.50 1.4 
Ceeam rates 00 FIAMOGEE 660 cc cccsccccceve 5.00 13.6 
Commission of the importer (10 per cent. of 
the price in Buenos Aires plus ocean rate, 
PPS SINS OP Caton sens sacrenes vans 2.50 6.8 
EE 6 guint MAN AS ed ema oem ame $24.17 65.8 





} 





At a price of $25 per metric ton of wheat in Hamburg (68 cents 
per bushel), that is $33.33 including the duty, at which, according to 
Kaerger, the German agriculturists could cover their costs of produc- 
tion, but in very favorable cases, the farmer in Argentine would get on 
his farm $13.33 per ton and then still have a small net profit amount- 
ing to 83 cents per ton (24% cents per bushel), and $93 for his 
entire wheat crop; at a price of $33 (in Hamburg)— the average price 
of the Argentine wheat in the English market in the years 1896 to 
1900 —which would probably involve a similar increase in the price 
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at Buenos Ayres and increase the charges of the importer by about 80 
cents, he would get $20.53 per ton or $8.03 over his expenses (219 
cents per bushel), and $goo for his entire crop. 

It will be interesting to compare with the above selected example 
an estimate recently published by a land company of Buenos Ayres 
owning land in the southern part of the province of Buenos Ayres. 
The portion of the article which bears on the subject reads as follows : 

Estimated cost of growing wheat in Argentina 1900-1901, calculating at 
the produce of 1,500 kilos per cuadra (4 acres) [793.3 pounds per acre ],? which 
produce has been exceeded for the past two years in the south. 

(On new well-tilled land 2,500 to 3,000 kilos is often produced.) 

Expenses are made up on the current rate paid for such work by contract. 














Cents. 
United 
States 
in. Per Bushel 
same of 60 Pounds, 





Rent of 1% leagues (2,000 cuadras at $4 per 
cuadra) |8,337 acres at 40.8 cents per acre]} $ 8,000 | $3,400 513 3.86 
Tillage, 1 league (1,600 cuadras) [6,670 
acres], at $6 per cuadra [61.2 cents per 








acre] (leaving % league for cattle, etc.)... 9,600 | 4,080 61.2 4-63 
Seed, 100 kilos per cuadra [53 pounds per 

acre] at $65 [$27.625] per ton.......... 10,400 | 4,420 66.3 5.01 
Cutting, stacking, etc., at $1.20 per cuadra? 

FRGEO POF TOG o.oo. o. 5. es: bccn cece cscscises 1,9204) 12,240 183.5 13.88 
Expenses ; peones, etc., at $405 per cuadra.. 640 272 4.1 0.31 
Thrashing and bagging at $1 per 100 kilos 

Se rrr rr rors ree 24,000 | 10,200 152.9 11.57 
Cartage to rail, 2 to 3 leagues ee to 9,686 

miles] at $0.40 per 100 kilos [$1.70 per ton] 9,600 4,080 61.2 4.63 
Railway freight, 255 kilometers [158.5 miles] 

at $0.76 per 100 kilos [$3.23 perton]..... 18,240 | 7,752 116.2 8.79 
Bags, 31,200 at $0.20 [8% cents], each .... 6,240 2,652 39.8 3.01 
Guia tax, at $0.09 per 100 kilos [28 cents 

MN MEK 6-440 Keen net anies ocean enedes' sua 2,160 918 13.8 1.04 

NE MB 5555s ccénseessdeaeeee $90,8004/$50,014 | $7.50 56.73 
Produce, at 1,500 kilos per cuadra, 2,400 
tons at $65 [$27.625] per ton, f. o. b., 

Da4rsena or Bahia Blanca. .........c.e0- $156,000 |$66,300 | $9.94 75.19 

eee re tee ee $65,2004 |$16,284 | $2.44 18.46 

















* Cf. Review of the River Plate, Saturday, May 11, 1901, p. 29. 


?In order to facilitate a comparison with the above given example, I have added 
the same equivalents for the measures, weights, and coins. 


3 Distributed among the 6,670 cultivated acres. 5 This should be $0.40 per cuadra, 


4In a letter dated May 17, Igo1, and addressed to the editor of the Review of 
the River Plate (Power & Co.), state “that there is a clerical error in the item of cutting, 
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Argentine paper - . - - - - $ 1.00 = Is. od. [= 42% cents] 
Cost peracre - - - - - - - 11.35 = Igs. 10d.' [$7.50] 
Produce per acre - . - 19.50 = 35s. Id. [$9.94] 
Profit per acre - - - - - - - 8.15 paper = 15s. 3§d. [$2.44] 
United States gold - - - - 1.00 = 4s. 2d. 


ON EIGHT YEARS’ AVERAGE, 


Cost per acre - - - - - - - $3.77 = 15s. od. sterling 
Produce per acre - - - - - - 5.93 = 24s. 11d. sterling 
Profit per acre - - - - - - - 2.16 gold = gs 2§d. sterling 


The rent of the lands as above may be considered very low. In the 
north of Buenos Ayres province good land near port is worth $14 per cuadra, 
but the lands on which we base our calculation are in our hands to let at the 
price given, but are situated 250 kilometers from two seaports. Consequently 
there is heavier rail freight to pay. 

The cost of tillage is estimated on the average of three or five years; 
breaking the land the first year would probably cost more than $6. We 
know a case in which $7 was paid this year by contract for this work. 

Seed. The quantity used depends on the land, and some colonists may 
use more than we have given. In fact, estimates we have got varied from 
under 100 to over 200 kilos per cuadra. 

Cutting, thrashing, etc., includes hired help (Jeones). A colonist with 
sufficient capital to furnish his own outfit would reduce this expenditure very 
materially. In fact, the cost of outfit would be repaid in two years, the plant 
remaining good with due care. 

The produce of 1,500 kilos per cuadra is more than the average of the 
last season for the whole area grown, but we work on new land well tilled, 
and in the south of the province, which we consider the best for wheat grow- 
ing, except there is more risk of late frosts, same as in the Canadian North- 
west territory, where the best wheats are produced in North America. 


This estimate deserves special attention, as it gives on the whole, 
and for some items very considerably, higher costs of production than 


stacking, etc., at $1.20 per cuadra. This should be $1.20 per 100 kilos, or $28,800 
instead of $1,960 (should be $1,920). This would raise the total cost from $90,800 
to $117,680, and decrease the yearly profit from $65,200 to $38,320. The cost per 
acre would raise from $11.35 = 19s. 10d. to $14.71 = 25s. gd., and the profit per 
acre decreases from $8.15 ={15s. 3§d. to $4.79 = 8s. 48d., a profit similar to the one 
given for the eight years’ average. 


‘In order to facilitate a comparison with the above given example, I have added 
he same equivalents for the measures, weights, and coins. 
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those in the example selected from Kaerger.* Entering into the 
details would necessitate a fuller discussion, first, of the difference in 
conditions in Santa Fé and Buenos Ayres, and, second, of the varying 
costs for a land-owner and a renter. It further would involve a treat- 
ment of the influence of the increase in the value of the paper money 
which occurred between the years in which the estimates were made, 
all questions which it would be impossible to treat within the scope of 
this article, but for the study of which Kaerger’s work furnishes rich 


material. 
ROBERT RENE KuCzyNSKI. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1 Cf. for other estimates : GOODWIN, Joc. cit., pp. 29-35 a. 0.4; WILLIAM BLYTH, 
Farming in Argentine (Dundee, 1896), pp. 59 f.; WIENER, Joc. cit., pp. 54 f. a. 0.5 
Consular Reports, Vol. XLIX, No. 183, pp. 460-77 (WILLIS E. BAKER, 7ransportation 
of Wheat in the Argentine Republic); Ministério de Agricultura de la Repiblica 
Argentina, Memérias de las Direcciones de Comércio é Industrias, Tierras y Colonias, 
Agricultura y Ganaderia é Inmigracion (Buenos Aires), 1899, p. 135. 
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Grundriss der Allgemeinen Volkswirtschaftslehre. Erster, grosserer 
Teil. Von Gustav ScCHMOLLER. Leipzig: Dunker & Hum- 
blot, 1900. 8vo, pp. x + 482. 


THE appearance of Professor Schmoller’s Grundriss must be con- 
sidered as an event of first rank in the history of the economic literature 
of the last year. Any book by the man who for a generation has been 
the leader of the historical school of economists and who, by his writ- 
ings and lectures, has inspired and directed economic students from 
every important nation would command a wide circulation and careful 
consideration by economists. A general treatise by this man, however, 
exites an interest far beyond that of any other book which he could have 
written. Repeatedly has Professor Schmoller warned his students and 
contemporary co-workers against just such books as this. Early in his 
career he declared that at least a generation of intensive work in the 
field of economic history would be needed before a successful treatise 
on the subject of general economics could be written. The appear- 
ance of this book seems to indicate that in Professor Schmoller’s 
opinion a sufficient amount of intensive, monographic work has been 
done to warrant a general treatise, and certainly no one was better 
fitted to undertake such a work, in accordance with the spirit, aims and 
views of the historical school, than the master himself. 

Professor Schmoller’s friends and followers in every part of the 
world have reason for gratification over the results of this undertaking 
so far as they have appeared in print. Every chapter of the volume 
before us reflects the great learning, the broad, historical spirit, the 
trained judgment, the moderation and fair-mindedness of its dis- 
tinguished author as well as the thirteen years of hard work which the 
preface tells us he has put upon it. The book is happily free from 
the sorts of abstractions, generalizations and casuistry which brought 
the treatises of the so-called classical economists into disrepute. It is 
comprehensive in scope and descriptive rather than rationalistic in 
character. The facts and movements described are general, character- 
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istic and fundamental, and the method of their presentation is his- 
torical rather than logical. The style is compact, clear and polished, 
and indicates that the author has given much attention to forms of 
presentation and statement and careful revision to his manuscripts and 
proof sheets. 

Professor Schmoller’s conception of the scope of the science of 
economics and of its main subdivisions is substantially the same as that 
of most of his German contemporaries. Like them he abandons com- 
pletely the traditional English arrangement of the subject-matter of the 
science under the heads of production, exchange, distribution and con- 
sumption, and recognizes only two main subdivisions, namely general 
and special political economy. Under his present plan the author 
contemplates the treatment of the first subdivision only, and the volume 
under review is the first part, containing the introduction and books I 
and II. The third and fourth books, which are to complete the treatise, 
are promised for the near future. 

The introduction includes the treatment of three main topics, 
namely: the conception of political economy; the psychical, moral and 
legal foundation of a nation’s economy and of society in general; and 
the historical development and methods of the science. The treatment 
of the second of these topics is much more comprehensive and full 
than that found in the treatises of Wagner, Cohn, or indeed in that of 
any other German economist. It includes much that is ordinarily to 
be found only in treatises on general sociology, ethics and psychology. 
The history of economic science contained in the third subdivision of 
the introduction is especially illuminating and satisfactory. It empha- 
sizes the continuity in the development of the science, and the char- 
acteristic features of each period, and presents in an admirable manner 
its present condition and prospects. Every school and all the leading 
lights are given their proper place‘in this development, and the nature 
of the contribution of each is clearly presented and its value frankly 
and generously recognized. 

Book I, entitled “Land, People and Technique as Mass-Phe- 
nomena and Elements of National Economy,” also contains much 
that is not usually found even in German treatises on Economics. In 
its four subdivisions are treated respectively: national economy in its 
dependence upon external nature; the races and nations; the popu- 
lation, its natural classification and movement; and the development 
of technique in its economic significance. Ethnology, anthropology, 
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geography, meteorology, history and general sociology contribute 
largely to the contents of this book. The reader marvels at the extent 
of the author’s knowledge of the literature and subject-matter of these 
sciences, and is filled with admiration at the manner in which he has 
marshaled the enormous volume of diverse facts and grasped and 
portrayed their economic significance. Rarely do his statements impress 
one as dogmatic or pedantic. They inspire confidence by their mod- 
eration, perspicuity and appropriateness to the facts upon which they 
are based. ‘This book lays a broad foundation for the main body of 
the structure which is to be built up in the two following sub- 
divisions. 

Book II is entitled “The Social Constitution of the National 
Economy, its most Important Organs and its Chief Causes.” In its 
seven subdivisions are treated respectively: the family economy ; 
city and territorial economy ; state economy; the social and economic 
division of labor; the nature of property and the fundamental char- 
acteristics of its various forms; the formation of social classes; and 
the development of forms of business undertaking and enterprise. 
While not a treatise on economic history, this book presents in a 
broad and comprehensive way the evolution of industrial society, and 
explains and characterizes each stage in the process. The method of 
treatment is concrete, speculation and theorizing being conspicuously 
absent. 

An adequate review of this work must be deferred until the appear- 
ance of the third and fourth books, which are to treat respectively 
of the most important processes and movements of modern economic 
life — as, for example, of commerce, money, value and price formation 
credit, distribution, etc.—and of the total results of the process of 
economic development through which the race has passed. Only then 
can the full value of the author’s method of treatment be appreciated. 
Then, too, will be the best time to consider in detail the author’s views 
on special topics and the extent and value of his contribution to econ- 
omic science. Meanwhile students of economics will do well to read 
carefully and often and to digest well the contents of the present 


volume. 
Wm. A. ScorTtT. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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Festgaben fiir Albert Schiffie zur siebenzigsten Wiederkehr seines 
Geburtstages. Von K. Bicuer, K. V. Fricker, F. X. Funk, 
G. von Manpry, G. von Mayr, F. Ratzev. Tibingen: 
Verlag der H. Laupp’schen Buchhandlung, Ig90!1. 8vo, 
pp. vili + 390. 

On February 24 of last year occurred the seventieth anniversary of 
the birth of Albert Eberhardt Friedrich Schaffle. In celebration of 
this occasion and in honor of the veteran sociologist the book at 
present under review was published. It is printed in large, bold type 
on heavy paper of good quality, and has as its frontispiece an excellent 
likeness of Schaffle in photogravure. The preface which follows 
expresses the high esteem in which he is held by the contributors to 
this volume and his colleagues and students throughout Germany. 
The main part of the book consists of six monographs with the follow- 
ing titles: ‘Gebiet und Gebietshoheit,” Karl Victor Fricker ; “ Der 
Lebensraum. Eine biogeographische Studie,” Frederich Ratzel; 
“Zur griechischen Wirthschaftsgeschichte,” Karl Biicher; “Zur Ge- 
schichte des Wucherstreites,” Franz Xaver Funk; ‘Das Grund- 
buchwesen in Wiirtemberg,” Gustav von Mandry. “ Begriff und 
Gliederung der Staatswissenschaften,” George von Mayr. 

These particular monographs were evidently chosen, not only 
because of the intimate personal relations existing between their 
authors and the man whom they desired to honor, but also because 
they illustrate the breadth of the field in which Schaffle worked and 
the wide extent of his influence. The first two monographs are 
theoretical in their character and belong to general sociology, or to 
political science in the broadest sense of that term; the third and the 
fourth belong to the field of economic history; the fifth to administra- 
tion in the technical sense of that word; and the sixth treats of the 
classification of the various social sciences and of their relations to 
each other. Schaffle’s own work covers all these fields. His Bau und 
Leben des Sozialen Korpers contains an encyclopedic sketch of the 
anatomy, physiology, and psychology of society. Most of his other 
books and many of his magazine articles fall within the general field 
of political economy, but cover a very wide range of subjects. Among 
his contributions to periodical literature are numerous articles on 
theoretical questions belonging to the broader science of sociology 
and to political economy and political science in the narrower sense, 
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as well as numerous contributions to the discussion of practical admin- 
istrative, economic, and social questions. The breadth of his interest 
is shown, not only in his published writings, but also in his work as 
a public officer and editor. For a time he held the post of Minister of 
Commerce in the Austrian government, and from 1860 to 1892 he 
shared the editorial management of the Zeitschrift fir die gesammte 
Staatswissenschaften. Since 1892 he has been editor-in-chief of this 
important periodical, which, as its name implies, covers the entire 
range of the political sciences. 

The monographs contained in this book cannot be regarded as 
important contributions to knowledge. Two of them are controversial 
in character. Fricker’s contribution is a defense of certain views 
regarding the relation between a state and the territory it occupies, 
which were first expressed by the author in a monograph published in 
1867, and which have been subjected to severe criticism from vari- 
ous quarters. Biicher’s article is a defense of the position assigned to 
the economy of the ancients in his Axtstehung der Volkswirthschaft. 
Against the view that the natives of classical antiquity never developed 
beyond the stage of household economy, Eduard Meyer, Julius 
Beloch, and others have attempted to show that the Greeks passed 
through every stage of economic development, and in proof have 
cited passages from ancient writers to show the existence of large 
factories and of commerce on a large scale among the ancient Greeks. 
In the monograph contained in this book Biicher subjects the interpre- 
tation of these passages to a careful criticism, and shows how slender 
are the grounds upon which the views of his critics are based. Funk’s 
article is a supplement to his book, Geschichte des Kirchlichen Zinsver- 
dotes, published in Tiibingen in 1876. It is devoted to a description 
of the great controversy over the taking of usury which started in 
Verona in 1740, and to an account of J. J. Rossignol’s De /usure, 
published first in 1787 and again in 1803. The work of Rossignol 
was not known to Funk at the time of the publication of his book, and 
new material relative to the controversy of 1740 having come into his 
possession, he was able in the monograph to give a more complete 
account of that interesting struggle than his book contained. This is 
decidedly the most interesting monograph of the series, and the only 
one which contains really new material. Von Mayr’s treatment of the 


classification of the social sciences and their relations to each other is 
an attempt to present a more comprehensive and logical classification 
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than has yet appeared, but it is not sufficiently strong either on the 
analytical or literary side to warrant the expectation that it will exert 
much influence either upon the writers of books or upon the organizers 
of the social science departments of our universities. 

It is the spirit which animated the authors and the publisher of this 
book rather than its contents which calls for special commendation. 
To testify in this manner to the value of the scientific work and the 
personal influence of such a man as Albert Schaffle does honor to 
Messrs. Fricker, Ratzel, Biicher, Funk, von Mandry, and von Mayr, 
and will serve to spur the present generation of workers in the field of 
sociology to deserve similar treatment from their colleagues and stu- 


dents. 
W. A. S. 


Grundriss zu Vorlesungen iiber Praktische Nationalokonomie. By 
GEORG von Mayr. I. Teil. Einleitung und allgemeiner 
Teil. Tiibingen: Verlag der H. Laupp’schen Buchhand- 
lung, 1900. 8vo, pp. vili+ 103. 

In publishing this little book Professor von Mayr joins the con- 
siderable number of German teachers of economics who have recently 
given the syllabi of their lecture courses to the public. Of course, 
such publications have most value for those who follow the lectures. 
The discussion is necessarily too sketchy to have much interest for 
anyone who does not hear the headings amplified in the class room. 
But to teachers who like to know what topics are selected by others 
for special discussion, and what order of development is followed, the 
table of contents in any such publication is worthy of attention. 

From this point of view, the notable fact concerning Professor von 
Mayr’s lecture scheme is that he has become convinced of the peda- 
gogical necessity of prefacing his treatment of ‘practical economics 1“ 
by a general theoretical introduction. This is devoted to an “investi- 
gation of the fundamental nature of economic life and the scientific 
concept of it.” On this there follows a “general part,” of which the 
aim is to give a “comprehensive survey of certain underlying ques- 
tions of practical economics and of the economic policy followed in 
dealing with them.” It is this introduction and “ general part” alone 
that are covered in the present issue. Among the specific questions 
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to which attention is given are the proper limits of state interference, 
protection, private property in land, the policy of the state in regard 
to emigration, immigration, colonies, etc. Under each of the titles 
copious references to recent literature are given, and, in many cases, 
as one might expect from the editor of the Ad/gemeines Statistisches 
Archiv, convenient summaries of statistical data are supplied. 

W. C. MITCHELL. 


Industrial Evolution. By Cart Btcner. Translated by S. 
Morey Wicketr. New York: Henry Holt & Co., Igo1. 
8vo, pp. xiv+ 391. 

Dr. WicKetTT has performed a valuable service by making Professor 
Biicher’s Exntstehung der Volkswirtschaft more readily accessible to 
English-speaking students. In the original form the book had envi- 
able success, passing through three editions between 1893 and 1900. 
Not the least of its merits was that it appealed scarcely less to the 
“general reader” than to the specialist. This, no doubt, was due in 
some measure to the peculiar attractiveness of the theme, but it is also 
true that Professor Biicher has the knack, somewhat rare among his 
colleagues, of making his work interesting to everyone, without yield- 
ing one jot or one tittle of accuracy and thoroughness. 

The new title, Jxdustrial Evolution, indicates the nature of the work 
better than the title adopted for the German edition from the longest 
of the essays. It will be many years before anyone will be in a posi- 
tion to trace the long course of industrial evolution with an approach 
to completeness, but as a preliminary sketch the present series of 
essays has but one serious rival— Professor Cunningham’s recent 
books upon the economic aspects of ancient and modern civilization ; 
and even these volumes are complements of, rather than substitutes 
for, Biicher’s work. 

The translation is from the third German edition (1900) and 
includes the new essay upon “The Economic Life of Primitive 
Peoples.” Dr. Wickett’s rendering appears from an examination of 
various passages to be faithful, and, at the same time, less heavy than 
many English versions of German originals. 


W. C. M. 
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Natural Economy: An Introduction to Political Economy. By 
ARTHUR H. Gisson. Birmingham: Cornish Brothers, 1goo. 


8vo, pp. 135. 


By its originality and suggestiveness this book claims a measure of 
attention greater than its size or its definite conclusions would ordi- 
narily secure for it. The author explains in the preface that it forms 
only a part of a larger work he had projected on the subject. Seeing 
no prospect of completing the work, he decided to submit this part 
to the public judgment, as he had heen led to “some conclusions 
which differ from those of previous writers.” 

He feels that the prevailing treatment of political economy fails 
to recognize the conflicting interests of different nations. He says, 
much in the spirit of American critics of the early school, that many 
modern writers have been contented with proving the truth of propo- 
sitions as applied to the whole human race, and have assumed that 
they must therefore be true as applied to particular states. He sug- 
gests a comprehensive classification of economics into natural, cos- 
mopolitan, communital, and individual economics. Only the first 
division, that dealing with natural economy, is treated in the present 
book, and of its two parts, objective and subjective natural economy, 
only the former with fullness. Objective natural economy “excluding 
human motives and human institutions, concerns itself with the opera- 
tion of human faculties in satisfying human requirements.” It traces 
the dependence of men on the bounty of nature. 

The treatment of objective natural economy begins with a 
description of the economy of a bee-hive, and an interesting compari- 
son is made with the conditions in human society. Throughout the 
book reference is frequently made to the economic conditions in the 
life of the lower animals. The essential conditions of production are 
classified as natural objects, forces, and intelligence, and the thought 
of natural objects further is said to embody five distinct ideas : first, 
that of a storehouse of materials, such as coal; second, of the founda- 
tion on which more permanent products are erected ; and, third, the 
uses of land in agriculture, which include land (a) considered as a 
storehouse of the constituents of vegetable products, (4) as the fixed 
“plant” evolving them, and (c) as the distillery by which some parts 
when consumed are replaced from the atmosphere. 

Natural objects are divided, according to economic character, into 
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undiminishing, replenishing, and unreplenishing objects. The first 
are typified by air and sea water; the second by natural fruits and 
qualities of soil which, if left to themselves, will be restored after 
using ; and the third by deposits of minerals consisting of a limited 
store. Land, considered as a storehouse of minerals and as a founda- 
tion, is an unreplenishing object; and considered as the agent in 
agriculture, is a replenishing object. Next are discussed the various 
sources from which motive power can be derived, and it is shown 
that there are practically inexhaustible possibilities if man can but 
devise means of employing them. ‘The important conclusion is then 
drawn that natural resources and forces are, for nearly every economic 
purpose, practically limitless in quantity. 

The paradox of the book consists in the striking contrast between 
these “unlimited” agents of production, and intelligence which is 
declared to be the only factor that is limited. Thus the book, though 
beginning with a study of objective natural conditions, is in its cen- 
tral thought strongly subjective even to the point of exaggeration. 

For there is certainly a fallacy in the argument as to the limitless- 
ness of natural resources. One asks himself whether the author has 
not been misle by his own term “replenishing” natural objects. 
Even though land if left fallow will recover its fertility, in practice it 
cannot be left fallow. When utilized intensively it is not replenished 
in the sense he gives to the word, and although it is true that great 
quantities of natural objects remain unused, they are of a lower quality. 
Those of the better quality are limited, in any practical sense of the 
term. 

In the author’s discussion of diminishing returns, products are 
divided into staples and non-staples, staples being the objects neces- 
sary to maintain civilization upon the existing plane, and non-staples 
those making possible a greater measure of leisure. In an interesting 
and original way, suggesting, however, ideas that occur with Clark 
and Patten, the author shows that the increasing efficiency of larger 
and more intensive industry in manufactures serves to offset a decreas- 
ing efficiency in the industries more nearly connected with natural 
objects. He conceives of an economic point where these two lines of 
production, staples and non-staples, give the maximum of welfare to 
the community. 

The book is mainly significant as a sign of discontent with the old 
indiscriminating treatment of land, rent, and diminishing returns. It 
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has notable defects, as no doubt the author would be most ready to 
admit. Itis a fragment. It is abstract in statement. While the thought 
could not be called immature, it is certainly in many parts unma- 
tured, and could undoubtedly have been much improved by further 
study. But the book also has decided merits. It is refreshing to 
meet with new illustrations of an old subject, to hear an author speak 
in words other than the old cant phrases that have so long re-echoed 
through economic literature. The treatment is suggestive and at 
times illuminating, and the reader must lay the little book down with 
the sincere regret that the author has found it impossible, in the press 
of other duties, to complete it as it was originally planned. 


FRANK A. FETTER. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


La Lettre de Foire a Ypres au XIII* siecle: Contribution a l'étude 
des papiers de crédit. Par G. Des Marez, Archiviste adjoint 
de la ville de Bruxelles. Bruxelles: H. Lamertin, 1gor. 
8vo, pp. 292. 


THIs very interesting work is based on the study of nearly eight 
thousand documents which the author recently discovered in the 
archives of the city of Ypres. These documents are, with a few excep- 
tions, /ettres de foire, written in the French language; all are dated 
during the years 1249 to 1291, though the greater number fall within 
the last ten years of the period. No other collection so extensive is 
known to exist. 

The /ettre de foire was a species of credit paper that came into use 
among Germanic peoples near the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, soon after bills of exchange rose to importance among the Italian 
bankers and were introduced by them to the other Latin peoples. It 
was known in England under the name /i#tera obligatoria. For three 
or four centuries it was the prevailing mode among the northern 
nations of giving documentary evidence of a debt. It was not finally 
supplanted by the more convenient bills of éxchange until the fairs, 
with which it was closely connected and from which it obtained its 
name, had also disappeared. 

Sample letters, each printed entire, occupy over half of the book. 
Here is one of them; the italics are the author’s introductory sum- 
mary : 
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Gérard de Belgoer se reconnait débiteur de 12 liv.d Artois envers Aubrt 
de Reims, bourgeois de Saint-Quentin, payables a la foire de Provins en mai, 
au créancier ou a son commandement. 

Octobre, 1249. 

Sachent tout chil qui sunt et qui a venir sunt et qui cheste presente chartre 
partie veront e oront que Gherart de Belgoer doit 12 lb. dart. a Aubri de 
Reins, borgois de Sen Quentin, u a son commandement, qui cheste presente 
chartre partie aportera, a paier a Provins en Mai, le premiere que nos atten- 
dons dedens paiement. Chou connoissent eskevin de Ypre, Hugheloot Fal- 
lais et Johan fix Andries. Chou fu fait en lan del incarnation nostre Singor 
Jhesu M. CC, XLIX, el mois de Octobre. 


Chirographe en parchemin. Archives communales 
d’ Ypres. Collection des chirographes, 1249-1291. 
The debtor appeared in person before the magistrates and made an 
oral statement of his obligation. This was put into writing, usually 
by aclerk. The debtor as well as the creditor and the attesting magis- 
trates were all named in the third person. No signature was attached 
to the letter, except that after March, 1283, the letter bore on the back 
the personal emblem or hieroglyphic of the clerk who engrossed it. 
The number of magistrates attesting a letter was nearly always two, 
though sometimes as many as five or six. The letter was written in 
duplicate on a single sheet of parchment which was then cut apart with 
indentations; one copy was given to the creditor and the other retained 
by the magistrates. The copy given to the creditor bore on the back 
the name of the attesting magistrates, while the copy retained by the 
magistrates bore the name of the creditor. The author takes pains to 
say that there was in use, even in Germanic countries, a /eftre privée or 
debita non recognita per scabinos. 
The first few words contain the phrase which still survives in our 
‘“‘ Know all men by these presents.” In nearly all of the letters, how- 
ever, it is cut short—* Sachent tout, etc.”-—and in the latest ones the 
“etc.” is also omitted. The phrase “u a son commandement,” corre- 
sponds to our “ or order” and provided for the transfer of the claim, 
though the clause following, corresponding to our “or bearer,” leaves 
one in doubt about the procedure necessary for the transfer. The 
author concludes that the bearer, when not the original creditor, was 
required to show that he had received authority from the original 
creditor; the transfer of the latter must have been formal (convention - 
elle) to carry with it right to collect the debt. The author gives no 
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hint what the formality was, except to say that endorsement was not 
practised at that time. 

The documents under consideration, unlike the bill of exchange, 
did not necessarily require payment in money. Goods of any kind 
might be promised, either absolutely or as alternative to the payment 
of money; likewise services or the use of property. In fact a contract 
of almost any kind might take the form of a /e¢tre de foire. 

The debt was usually made payable at a fair (foire or fieste) at a 
time and place named, sometimes with the qualification, /e prochain que 
nous attendons a venir. Merchants from various parts of Europe met 
at these northern fairs to pay and collect debts as well as to buy and 
sell goods. This arrangement largely obviated the necessity of carry - 
ing sums of money from one fair to another and permitted much busi- 
ness to be done without the use of any money whatever. Security 
other than the word of the debtor was frequently used. In the letters 
the statement of the debt is sometimes followed by a guarantee of pay- 
ment by one or more persons named. Two or more persons were 
sometimes named as debtors, when only one was the real debtor, the 
others being only guarantors. The book gives the text of a letter in 
which two citizens of Ypres promised to pay a certain widow 21 Artois 
pounds. Then follows the text of another letter, of the same date and 
attested by the same magistrates, in which another party promises to 
pay the two citizens the 21 pounds they have promised to pay the 
widow. The first letter is only the promise of the guarantors and does 
not contain the name of the real debtor. Then certain property may 
be named as security, most often wine, wool, cloth, and city real estate. 
The merchants frequently owned houses and lands, and appear to have 
mortgaged them freely to secure their debts. 

The law and the practice of the thirteenth century were less tender 
of the debtor than they are today ; not often was anything stipulated in 
his behalf. On the other hand the interests of the creditor were 
guarded in many ways. The /ettre de foire was a confession of debt, 
and if the debt was not paid at maturity the creditor was not put to 
the trouble of proving his claim; he only needed to exhibit his copy 
of the letter to the authorities and they would without further formal- 
ity proceed to collect the debt, if necessary by seizing the goods or 
person of the debtor. In many of the letters the debtors waived priv- 
ileges which they might otherwise have claimed, such as taking 
sanctuary, trial by the laws of their own cities, or exemption because 
of going on a crusade. 
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The author has done his work well; he is cautious in drawing con- 
clusions, his style leaves nothing to be desired, and he lets the letters 
tell their own story as far as possible. The book, especially in the 161 
sample letters it contains, gives information on many features of eco- 
nomic life in the thirteenth century, notably about the fairs, the kinds 
of money in use, and the residence and rank of the merchants that 
were prominent in Flemish trade ; some light is given on the relation 
of the nobility and the church to the commercial life of the time and 
on the conditions of landholding in the cities. The book is thor- 


oughly indexed. 
F. R. Clow. 


La main d’oeuvre industrielle dans l’ancienne Gréce. Par PAUL 
GuirauD. Bibliothéque de la Faculté des Lettres. Paris: 
Felix Alcan, 1900. 8vo, pp. 212. 


THE economic features of the past have of late been studied with 
profit both in the extension of knowledge of past epochs and in com- 
prehension of our own age. Some of the latest German scholars wish 
to picture the past in lifelike colors and attempt to explore the 
unknown by means of the known. Others prefer, for the purpose of 
illustrating a certain feature of economic life, for instance, to employ 
the safer method of bringing before us all that the original authorities 
contain upon the subject, letting these instances speak for themselves 
and the reader draw his conclusions as he proceeds. To this last 
class of investigators Professor Guiraud belongs. His book is rather 
a careful series of instances drawn from the sources and placed in such 
a relation as to make a pleasant narrative, rather than any attempt to 
present new ideas by means of interpretation or special suggestion. 
In twelve chapters somewhat crowded with incidents to illustrate the 
industrial life of ancient Greece, Professor Guiraud brings before us 
the three classes engaged in industry of every kind, the free, the freed, 
and the slaves. The author shows conclusively that Greece possessed 
an extensive industry depending to some extent upon slave labor, but 
more upon the skill and ardor of the free and the freedman, who took 
to the crafts as his natural opportunity for earning a living. A large 
part in the industrial and commercial life, especially in Athens, was 
played by the alien element, and we are inclined to agree with the 
author that to them should be attributed more importance in the 
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development of Greek commercial life than is usually granted them. 
Professor Guiraud treats of the early (prehistoric and Homeric) periods 
and the three classes of artisans separately, and his book has accord- 
ingly much information also for one interested in the social questions 
of ancient Greece. Athens, as the city whose records are most com- 
plete gives the larger portion of instances that go to show the char- 
acter and extent of industrial labor. In the beginning, the pre-Homeric 
and the Homeric age, oriental influence was necessarily considerable 
in those parts of Greece open to commerce from the East and the 
opposite coast. But native workmanship seems to have asserted itself 
at an early date. In the small country of Greece with its numerous 
independent communities there was from time immemorial no trace of 
caste system or guilds such as were natural to the Eastern peoples. A 
son followed his father’s calling from desire not from compulsion. 
Perhaps for this reason Greek workmanship early reached a higher 
average of excellence and intelligent treatment of the material than is 
seen in the larger centers of culture. As a result of her thrifty and 
energetic population Athens of all Greek cities soon became a leader 
in certain kinds of industry. But Greece, as a whole, must have been 
a beehive of activity in which free labor bore its liberal share. Other- 
wise it is impossible to see how an increasing population, the emer- 
gencies of war, trade, and colonization could be provided for. Athens 
alone had a large fleet to maintain and colonies to supply. According 
to Guiraud, the Greeks never held manual labor in contempt; in fact 
idleness seems to have been generally looked upon with disfavor as 
fostering evils that a small self-dependent community could not easily 
brook. The tyrants always managed to give the laboring classes 
plenty of work and thus kept them content, and in Athens the legisla- 
tion of Solon made it a moral obligation of every citizen to teach his 
son a trade. As Thucydides has it, to be poor was not the worst, 
but to do nothing towards one’s improvement. In this matter Sparta 
was, of course, an exception, unless one considers military training a 
craft to be mastered like another. In Athens the popular assembly 
was largely made up of the small artisans and tradesmen who thus 
counteracted by political influence the lack of social prestige, in which 
the rich landowners and aristocrats might look upon them as being 
deficient. Only in later times, when philosophy came to have a 
molding influence upon people’s view of life and developed the 
doctrine of aristocratic leisure as necessary for statesmanship, were the 
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workmen, tradespeople, and small manufacturers, whose professional 
success was the chief aim of their life, looked down upon as belonging 
to an uncouth multitude born to work and provide but not to think or 
rule. Ona small scale division of labor seems to have been practiced, 
separate articles being made and sold by separate dealers, one baker 
(to take the most homely example) having only pastry, another only 
bread. It is not strange that this should be noticed by the author, 
inasmuch as he has attempted to make his picture of Greek industrial 
life as complete as possible; but the fact is not remarkable in a society 
like that of Athens or Corinth or any larger trading city where the people 
were altogether dependent upon their wits and inventiveness, and where 
the close neighborhood of Asia Minor must soon have created taste for 
refinement and specialization. Any harbor city in this respect is always 
a generation ahead of inland towns. In this connection it may be 
proper to refer to the remark made on page 87, where the author men- 
tions the fact that machinery seems to have been almost unknown to 
the Greeks. This seems to us a most natural thing. As long as 
slavery exists and there is human material to continue heavy work 
without great cost, machinery is not called for. The slave himself is a 
machine, and in some ways the most perfect one. Besides, in a 
country or a zone where sun and light is plentiful and the need of 
keeping warm does not rivet human attention on the existence of a 
constant fire, heat and its facilities for easing human life do not pre- 
sent themselves so insistently to the mind. Men live on little and 
there is no need of providing for a period of enforced idleness. The 
ancients had no need of the artificial warmth for which the northerner 
struggles with all his might in order to make his life equal to that of 
races favored by nature. And if coal mines, on which, by the way, our 
modern industry depends, had been discovered by them they would 
have been at a loss to know what to do with these treasures. 

The author finishes with a chapter on the wages paid workmen, 
and another giving instances of the life they led. All is strictly based 
upon information from the sources, which comprise the literary 
remains, the inscriptions and whatever the excavations may have con- 
tributed to the understanding of the past. Thus the book may be 
said to be a well-furnished storehouse of information of a thoroughly 
trustworthy kind which the student of economic and social life may 
use with great profit. In the conclusion the author briefly sums up 
the results of his inquiry, and although this result is by no means 
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startling in its newness, it at least serves to confirm opinions already 
entertained and thus settles possible disputes. If we have any fault to 
find with the work it is that it is so peculiarly colorless in tone, with- 
out the least power to make the reader personally interested in what 
the author has to say. Surely one can go too far in scientific objec- 
tivity and disinterested narration. Perhaps it is a reaction against the 
wholly literary treatment which once prevailed, but it is to be deplored 
that the reaction has swept historical literature, epecially within the 
department of research, often so chemically clean of every embellishing 
or even engaging feature. It is truly remarkable how the dry non- 
committal manner of the learned dissertation, purged of all grace and 
liveliness of style, has of late come to prevail even in French historical 
writings; the gift of style as an individual trait, which it seemed 
almost every educated Frenchman possessed, seems to have been 
choked by the dust of archives and resolutely destroyed. A modern 
desolation seems to dawn upon us. But whether absence of style be a 
distinct loss or not, the writer has succeeded in doing a reputable 
piece of work as concerns conscientiousness and careful analysis. 


A. M. WERGELAND. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Die florentiner Wollentuchindustrie vom vierzehnten bis zum sechzehn- 
ten Jahrhundert. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des modernen 
Capitalismus. By A. Doren. (Studien aus der florentiner 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Band I.) Stuttgart: Cotta’sche 
Nachfolger, I901. 8vo, pp. xxii + 584. 

THE means through which medieval Florence won its wealth, and 
in winning wealth won the power to develop its intellectual and 
artistic greatness, was the cloth industry and cloth trade. A singu- 
larly clear and detailed description of this field of enterprise is given 
us by Doren in the volume whose title stands above. With masterly 
strokes he has drawn a picture, almost startling in distinctness, of the 
nature and the causes of this wealth-bringing industry; he has disclosed 
its potent influence in preparing the soil for the growth of a marvelous 
culture, in shaping the social structure and coloring the civic life of 
the most brilliant of Renaissance communities. 

In the preparation of his monograph the author has waded deep in 
the contents of the Archivio di Stato di Firefze, and a brief descrip- 
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tion of the classes of materials he found there precedes his introduc- 
tory chapter. It is on these materials that he has mainly relied; and 
not only for the organization and processes of the manufacture, but 
also for that end of the trade which lay in Florence itself he has found 
them both trustworthy and sufficient. But for that end of the trade — 
the purchase of wool and the ultimate disposal of the cloth—which 
lay in foreign countries the author has been forced to trust to other 
writers, with the result that in this field his work shows traces of inac- 
curacy and weakness. We are inclined to believe him mistaken, for 
example, in saying that the greater part of the English wool con- 
sumed by the Florentines about the middle of the fourteenth century 
was purchased by them at Bruges. For we find that even as early as 
the date of the Aundred Rolls there were already several companies of 
Florentine merchants shipping wool from Boston and Lynn, while 
there were others established at Northampton. Furthermore, many of 
the British monasteries in 1284 had a standing agreement to dispose 
of their wool direct to the representatives of Florentine houses. 
Indeed, our author has let himself be entirely misled when he says that 
in 1334 the English staple was permanently fixed at Bruges. The 
staple remained at Bruges a very short time; and even while it was 
there the Florentines were much hampered in their trade, owing to the 
attempts of the men of Bruges to monopolize the supply of English 
wool and absolutely to prohibit the export of it by Italian and Spanish 
merchants. It was partly complaints of this conduct that led to the 
removal of the staple to England in 1353. But after all occasional 
lapses in this branch of the subject impair but little the excellence of 
the work. 

A more serious defect, as it seems to us, is implied in the title of 
the work—ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des modernen Capitalismus. What 
the capitalism developed in medizval Florence had to do with modern 
capitalism it is difficult to discover. The writer has indeed been able 
to point out certain analogies; but to show that in its nature the one 
was related to the other, or that the existence of the one in any degree 
influenced the development of the other has been impossible ; and the 
attempt to show any real connection between them tends to make us 
somewhat suspicious of the writer’s point of view throughout. 

Unfortunately, by reason of the inadequacy of the sources, the 
author has found it impossible to describe the first stages in the devel- 
opment of the industry. ‘How it came to be capitalized and controlled 
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by a small body of undertakers that discharged mainly commercial 
functions, and how in consequence an essentially homogeneous city 
population came to be differentiated into a powerful and exclusive 
class of capitalists, a numerically and politically weak middle class» 
and a vast and defenseless wage-earning proletariat, he has as yet been 
unable to discover. But however this development may have occurred, 
it was completed when the fourteenth century began. By that time 
the Calimala guild, which had been engaged in importing and refining 
for re-export the coarser cloths of the Northwest, had yielded in 
economic importance and political influence to the guild of the wool 
manufacturers. 

This guild was a very different institution from the contemporary 
craft guilds of other countries. The guilds of Cologne, indeed, bore 
some resemblance to it in that they were of an aristocratic character ; 
but the powers of the Cologne guilds were limited in various directions 
by the municipal government, as when, for instance, in 1258 they lost 
the privilege of fixing prices ; whereas, on the other hand, nothing can 
be more significant of the power of the capitalists in Florence than 
the fact that although a similar law was passed there in 1290 it was 
never put into execution against them. Only the capitalist under- 
takers, the Ver/eger, were full members of the cloth guild. These bore 
to the weavers and other workers relations not unlike those borne to 
similar artisans by the English clothiers of the later fifteenth century. 
They took no part in the manual labor of manufacturing ; in addition 
to the duties of organization and management they discharged 
mainly those of a commercial nature. The closeness of their organi- 
zation enabled them to control every stage of the industry from the 
arrival of the wool in Florence to the export of the finished cloth. 
Amongst themselves they attempted to preserve a certain equality, 
partly by limiting the number of workmen each should employ in his 
own establishment and partly by taxing all the cloth that each pro- 
duced beyond a fixed amount. They determined minutely the varie- 
ties of cloth that should be manufactured, the quality of each variety, 
and the processes through which it must pass. In certain branches of 
the industry for which individual undertakers were not strong enough 
—as in organizing the import of wool and oil, erecting expensive 
dye-works, etc —the guild even assumed in its corporate capacity the 
rdle of undertaker. 

It was, however, in exploiting the laborers that the guild chiefly 
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manifested its power. The manufacture of cloth, being an export 
industry, was necessarily exposed to varying market conjunctures. 
All the unfavorable consequences of this the guild shifted upon the 
workmen by fixing a maximum rate of wages and leaving the minimum 
to be determined by the price of cloth abroad. The most unfortu- 
nately situated class of workmen were the ciompi, who labored by the 
day in the shop of their employer. But even those classes, such as 
the weavers, that performed their work at home, were in little better 
case, since the employers were able through loans which could be paid 
only in labor to reduce them to absolute dependence. It was only the 
dyers who owned more capital and were better organized than any 
other class that were able to influence in some degree the rate at 
which they were paid for their work. 

The causes found by Doren for the great prosperity of the industry 
are fourfold: the subtilty of the technical processes, which he is able 
minutely to describe; the excellence of the raw materials selected ; the 
organization of the manufacture (especially in regard to the manage- 
ment, division, and adaptation of the labor employed); and the utter- 
ing of the finished cloth by a highly trained and energetic class of 
undertakers, who brought to their work an intimate acquaintance with 
all the prevailing conditions of international commerce. In reality, 
although Doren does not say so, his description convinces us that it 
was the effective organization of the capital owners which rendered 
these causes operative. The decay of the industry he attributes before 
all things else to the development of competition on the part of other 
countries. After the middle of the fifteenth century it was England 
especially that undermined the prosperity of the Florentine manufac- 
turers, partly by ceasing to supply them with wool and partly by 
learning itself to produce varieties of cloth that were preferred in the 
markets to any produced in Italy. 

But there were also certain domestic causes of decay: the establish- 
ment of the rule of the Medici, with the resulting increase of taxes and 
loss of freedom; the growth of political and economic indifference 
under the influence of the Italian humanism; the increasing scarcity 
of labor after the cessation of immigration from the north; and, not 
least of all, the failure of several important guild enterprises. Yet in 
fact just as the prosperity of the industry was due to the shrewd and 
enterprising, though selfish, policy of the capitalist organization, so its 
decay may be accounted for by the weakening of that organization 
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and the loss of any definite policy at all. ‘The guild as a self-gov- 
erning body acquired more and more the mere semblance of exist- 
ence.” “In its economic legislation there is an utter lack of creative 
ideas ; no trace remains of that elasticity, of that power of adaptation 
to new conditions that had characterized the guild in the time of its 
greatness.” Historians have pointed out how in the Medici family as ‘ 
one generation succeeded another there was a marked decay of commer- 
cial talent; the grandsons of Cosimo brought well nigh to bankruptcy a 
business that their grandfather had left rich, prosperous, and well estab- 
lished. Coincident with this decay of business ability in the governing 
family was the deterioration of the whole capitalist class. With freedom 
gone and their organization robbed of the power of self-government, 
the individual undertakers could no longer bring to the management 
of their affairs the labor-loving energy and the aggressive, hopeful, and 
farsighted sagacity that had compelled success in former days. When, 
therefore, competition developed, they were no longer able to meet it. 


THomMas WALKER PAGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Commercial Trusts. By Joun R. Dos Passos. (‘Questions of 
the Day” Series). New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Igor. 
12mo, pp. viii+ 137. 

Les syndicats industriels de producteurs en France et a 1’ Etranger. 
Par Paut DE Rousiers, Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 
1901. 8vo, pp. viii + 290. 


THE first of these two books is a reprint of the testimony given by 
the writer before the Industrial Commission. The book is in no sense 
a scientific discussion, but rather the plea of an advocate. The argu- 
ment runs along the somewhat stale line of the desirability of letting 
“the natural laws of trade alone and they will take care of themselves.” 
The writer takes issue with those who advocate publicity as a check on 
bad corporate management, insisting that “no man who is not inter- 
ested [as a stockholder] in a corporation has any right to know any- 
thing about it. It is none of his business.” 

The second book is of a different character. It is a discussion of 
the three methods of industrial concentration represented respect- 
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tively by the American trusts, the German cartels, and the French 
comptoirs. While the presentation is neither exhaustive nor new, it 
is temperate and scientific. M. Rousiers first points out that Ameri- 
can trusts and European syndicates have a common origin in the 
growth of large businesess and keen competition. He describes the 
development of trusts, and thinks it has been promoted by the tariff 
and by railroad discriminations. His analysis is followed by an 
account of several of the principal trusts and a description of the 
claims made in their behalf. 

The cartels M. Rousiers describes as associations of members of 
nearly equal strength, formed to prevent excessive competition and 
low prices. He points out that the degree of concentration of man- 
agement is less than in the case of trusts, that the cartels are less 
efficient, and that they are available only in businesses whose products 
are uniform and not easily replaceable by substitutes. Their weakness 
lies in the fact that they prevent the elimination of the weaker con- 
cerns, while, in his judgment, our trusts bring about this elimination. 
In this he seems to be in error; for some of our combinations have 
many lame members supported from the proceeds of the more 
efficient. 

The French comptoirs, according to M. Rousiers, partake less of 
the character of monopoly than either the trusts or the cartels; indeed, 
he thinks that conditions for monopoly are less favorable in France 
than elsewhere. Most of his discussion of the French syndicates is 
devoted to that of the Comptoir de Longwy, an association of pro- 
ducers of metallic goods. The association seems to be rather a pool 
to prevent loss to the members from changes of price, than an organ- 
ization to monopolize the industry. 

Comparing the three kinds of organizations, the author describes 
trusts as monopolies, cartels as leagues of mutual defense, and comp- 
toirs as simply commercial agents. The author voices the common 
opinion that the movement towards concentration is not an artificial 
one, and that it is likely to do good if intelligently directed against 
over-production. 

The discussion shows the same intelligent appreciation of condi- 
tions in other countries which M. Rousiers has shown in his other 


books. 


Davip KINLEY. 
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Le fer, la houille et la métallurgie a la fin du XIXS siecle. By 
GEORGES VILLAIN. Paris: Armand Colin, 1901. 8vo, pp. 
xvi + 342. 

Tuis is a book of 336 pages devoted to the discussion of the coal, 
iron, steel, and metallurgical industries of France and Germany, with 
incidental references to other countries. Mr. Villain has traveled 
through the regions prominent in these trades, and has interviewed a 
considerable number of persons. The result of his investigations is 
conveyed in a number of chapters which give the impression of a 
series of sketchy essays. There is comparatively little technical dis- 
cussion in the work, and the political economy of it is of the simplest 
possible description. The author’s attention is devoted mainly to the 
commercial aspects of the above-mentioned industries, with some chap- 
ters on industrial betterment as practiced at Creusot. 

The volume opens in the midst of the subject with an account of 
the orders for locomotives and rails placed by the French railways in 
1899 on account of the Paris Exposition. These orders overtaxed the 
French locomotive works, showing them to be small and old-fashioned 
in equipment. ‘The arrangements subsisting between the French gov- 
ernment and the railways are of such a character that it is to the 
advantage of the latter to acquire as little new rolling stock as possible. 
Consequently locomotives are repaired indefinitely, and there are on 
French railways a great number of different models in use, some hav- 
ing seen as much as forty years of service. Orders for machines in 
such a country are necessarily small, and the practice is to split up 
these orders between different establishments. The result is that many 
of the costs of production such, for example, as designing, draughting, 
and estimating, and the cost of raw materials, are made exceptionally 
high. In 1900 there were 484 locomotives constructed in France; in 
the United States 3158. 

In the production of steel the introduction of the basic process, by 
means of which ores high in phosphorus can be used, has built up the 
great steel region of France in the department of Meurthe-et-Moselle. 
In contrast with American methods this region seems but modestly 
equipped. The ‘furnaces of France have an average output of 150 to 
170 tons per day, while those of the United States produce 500 tons, 
and many of them much more. The “American Danger” is referred 
to when mention is made that the United States produces nearly one- 
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third of the iron of the world, and of steel rails alone exports 300,000 
tons, or twice the entire French production. 

The chief obstacle to a high development of the iron and steel 
trades in France lies in the fact that she lacks a sufficient supply of 
coke to satisfy the needs of her industries. There is, however, much 
dissatisfaction with the way in which fuel supplies are handled. The 
chief matters complained of are that French coals are many of them 
unfit for use in the furnace; that coal miners are hard to obtain in 
sufficient numbers; that the cost of transporting coke over French 
railways is too high; that therefore France has to depend upon what 
German and Belgian syndicates wish to sell after supplying them- 
selves ; and, finally, that the French syndicate of coal miners restricts 
production and dictates hard conditions for the consumer. 

The history of French and German selling associations in the coal, 
iron, and steel trades is given, in detail, in several chapters, and this 
may be considered the most valuable original matter in the book to the 
American reader. It shows that these associations began as penalty 
agreements to restrict production and that as they broke down in the 
various trades they gave place to more highly organized, incorporated, 
combined, selling agencies capable of holding the individual produc- 
ing concerns in line with an agreement, because standing between pro- 
ducers and consumers, conducting all business between the two. The 
author asserts that the policy of selling associations is to restrict the 
quantity of goods placed upon the home market, and by that means 
raise prices to a profitable figure. All excess of production above the 
determined amount is to be marketed outside the country for what it will 
bring ; the home protected market, in other words, is looked to for 
profits. The result is that France, Germany, and Belgium are taxed 
to supply other countries with iron and steel at low prices. This result 
he holds is to achieve the same sort of folly that government bounties 
have achieved in the European beet-sugar industry, to the advantage 
of England. 

A very reasonabie conclusion of the author is that France is not in 
a position to compete in the world’s markets with such a country as 
the United States, in those branches of the steel trade where the econo- 
mies of production on a large scale are the controlling factor. The 
function of France is rather to supply specialties— articles “made to 
order’’— involving peculiar skill and much hand labor, requiring art 
in graceful designing and great care and experience in finishing. 

EDWARD D. Jones. 
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Die Meistbegiingstigung der Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika. 
Von RicHARD CaLWeR. Berlin and Bern: John Edeiheim, 
1902. 8vo, pp. 154. 

Tus work treats not only of the most-favored-nation relations 
between the United States and Germany, but also of the general Ger- 
man-American commercial relations, with special reference to the new 
German commercial treaties which will be formed after the expiration 
of the present (Caprivi) arrangements in 1903. After a short intro- 
duction, in which the nature of the problem is stated, the author con- 
siders successively : (1) the legal side of the question, wherein he shows 
very clearly-—that which has already been demonstrated ‘—the incon- 
sistent and unsatisfactory character of the treaty regulations of the two 
countries ; (2) the material effects of the most-favored-nation relations 
upon German commerce, industry, and labor conditions, based upon a 
careful study of the German-American trade statistics ; (3) the con- 
tinuation of the middle-European (Caprivi) commercial treaties, and, 
(4) the dangers and probabilities of a tariff war. This last chapter is, 
perhaps, the most interesting to Americans. The author considering, 
first, the total value of the commerce between the United States and 
Germany, concludes that the vast preponderance of German imports 
from the United States over her exports thence places the advantage, 
in any tariff war, largely on the side of Germany. However, in con- 
sidering more in detail this trade, he finds the conditions by no means 
so favorable for the fatherland. As regards imports from the United 
States he concludes that Germany could dispense with American exports 
to the value of about 150,000,000 marks (the most important item 
being petroleum) or about 15 per cent. of Germany’s total imports 
from the United States. On the other hand, as regards exports to the 
United States, the conditions are even more discouraging for Germany. 
A large percentage of these exports might be obtained from other 
countries like England, France, and Belgium. The author contents 
himself, however, that this would bring about an industrial shifting, 
meaning thereby that, if other European countries absorbed more of 
the American trade, Germany would no doubt increase her trade with 
European countries. As the author proceeds with his argument he 
becomes more and more discouraged with his efforts to make out a 

*Fisk, Handelspolitische Beziehungen zwischen Deutschland u. den Ver. Staaten 


(Stuttgart, 1897), and Handelspolitik der Vereinigten Staaten, 1890-1900 (Leipzig, 
1900). 
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favorable case for Germany in the event of a tariff war with the United 
States. In the first place, he says very truly, that the American gov- 
ernment does not want such a war. He then affirms that the United 
States could damage German industries very little by raising her tariff 
rates, for these are for the most part practically prohibitive. Nor 
would the 20 per cent. reduction allowed by the Dingley bill be of an 
advantage equivalent to that which the United States would demand of 
Germany. In this respect all western continental Europe stands in 
the same economic relations to the United States as Germany. The 
discouraging situation leads him to recommend united European 
action, although in doing so he admits, almost in the same breath, the 
impossibility of such co-operation. These are his closing words: 

Would Europe earnestly and effectively resist the extreme protective tariff 
policy of the United States, she must, so far as possible, remove her inter- 
state tariff barriers —not for the advantage of the United States but in order 
to render greater facility to the commerce of middle Europe. A universal 
high tariff should be applied against the United States to compel it to abolish 
its Chinese tariff wall. Every other tactic favors the exclusion policy, not 
only of the United States, but also by direct reaction the same policy in 
Europe itself. 

Taken as a whole, the book is written in a fair, judical, and scien- 
tific spirit, and gives us a valuable summary of the present economic 
and legal relations between the United States and Germany. 


GEORGE M. Fisk. 
JacosB TOME INSTITUTE. 


Die gewerbliche Genossenschaften Belgiens. By JosEPH BowjANsKy. 
[Schmoller’s Staats- und socialwissenschaftliche Forschun- 
gen, XVIII. 3.| Leipsic: Duncker & Humblot, 1900. 8vo, 
pp. vili + 93. 


Tuts laborious but ill-written chronicle of consumers’ and pro- 
ducers’ co-operation in Belgium is valuable chiefly as a “ Material- 
sammlung.” The youthful struggles of industrial co-operation in 
Belgium—the author does not consider co-operation in agriculture 
or credit co-operation — while interesting enough in themselves, are 
highly unsuggestive to the American reader. The peculiar influences 
which have surrounded the Belgian movement, the frank and vigorous 
opposition of manufacturers and of retail dealers which has resulted in 
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restriction of the right of certain classes of co-operative stores to sell 
to non-members, the use of co-operative stores as a device for politi- 
cal agitation, and the distinctive Belgian ways of economic and social 
thinking, combine to give the Belgian movement such a distinctive 
character as to render comparisons with other countries of little value. 
Moreover, the Belgian movement is still too undeveloped to justify 
much induction further than that in Belgium, as in other countries, con- 
sumers’ co-operation shows some vitality, while producers’ co-operation 
has usually failed. 

When the author rises above the réle of chronicler —as in his excel- 
lent discussion of classifications of various forms of co-operation or 
in his suggestion that consumers’ co-operation and state ownership 
may supplement one another, the state assuming such industries as 
it deems specially suited to nationalization, and consumers organizing 
those industries which correspond to their special needs-—his ideas 
are probably suggested less by Belgian experience than by considera- 
tion of the writings of Mrs. Webb, Professor Gide, and Professor 
Herkner. 


Consumers’ co-operation in Belgium is of three types: co-operative 
pharmacies founded by benefit societies, co-operative stores conducted 
by government officials, and partisan co-operative stores, nurtured by 


political parties for political ends. The co-operative stores of govern- 
ment officials are restricted in their development by a ministerial 
prohibition of sales to non-members, but even within these limits the 
membership of the stores is small, owing chiefly to the indifference of 
the officials to co-operation. Most of the co-operative stores are 
partisan organizations frankly designed to gain support for the ruling 
Catholic party or for the rapidly growing minority of socialists. Both 
sides regard co-operation chiefly as means to a political end. The 
Catholics establish their stores where they most need to win votes from 
the socialists, and usually where a socialist co-operative store already 
exists. The socialistic stores are more numerous and successful. 
From the socialist’s standpoint, consumers’ co-operation, while a 
higher form of industry, is by no means a direct mode of reform of 
capitalistic industry. The socialists value their co-operative stores 
rather as effective centers of influence, and by their financial profits as 
means of direct financial support to the socialist propaganda. 

One may note two devices adopted by some of these socialist stores 
for increasing trade: payment of dividends in the form of orders 
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which must be used in further purchases, and the offering of small 
pensions, also in the form of orders, to members of long standing. 
The amount of this pension varies with the amount of the pensioner’s 
previous purchases. Under these various impulses consumers’ co-opera- 
tion in Belgium has gradually become more prominent during the last 
twenty years, but the movement is still small ; most of the co-operative 
stores are nothing more than co-operative bakeries, and much of the 
moderate measure of success which has been attained is the result of 
political rather than of economic motives. 

None of the groups of co-operative stores in Belgium have as yet 
established “‘ wholesales” or factories of their own. Instances of pro- 
ducers’ co-operation are confined to little independent associations of 
workmen, and these have proved as incapable of development in 
Belgium as in the United States. Such co-operative associations of 
producers as do not fail may either continue as co-operative associa- 
tions or transform themselves into capitalistic stock companies. In 
the latter event co-operation has served the valuable purpose of 
enabling workmen to become small capitalists, but no Belgian ven- 
ture in producers’ co-operation has ever enjoyed enough success to 
tempt its members to this transformation. The author records some 
thirty-two scattering attempts at producers’ co-operation in Belgium 
during the last ten years. All the statistics of co-operation in Belgium 
are incomplete, but it is certain that not more than four of these 
attempts existed before 1890. Twelve have already failed, and those 
still existing do not appear to afford a greater reward than ordinary 
wages to their members, and are altogether in a state of tentative 
vifality. The author’s estimate of the prospects of such producers’ 
co-operation is wholesome for any who still persist, in the face of 
American and English experience, in viewing such ventures of little 
bands of workmen with the lively hopes of fifty years ago. Without 
denying the possibility of occasional success, especially within the field 
offered by industries which require little capital, Mr. Bowjansky con- 
cludes that producers’ co-operation is generally foredoomed to fail- 
ure unless the venture be started on a sufficiently large scale, and 
with sufficient capital to enjoy from the outset the latest technical 
improvements, and in this respect to compete on equal terms with the 
best equipped private businesses in the same industry. Even though q 
an association of co-operative producers overcomes the dangers of 
inefficient organization and management and of uncertainty in its 
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body of customers, so long as it lacks efficient technical appliances it 
simply adds one to the group of small industries already doomed by 
their inefficient methods of production. Further, the hope that a 
little association, starting with inefficient methods, may persist long 
enough to acquire by its savings more efficient appliances is apt to 
prove as illusory as a hope that a cobbler may become, through his 
savings, the owner of a shoe factory. Exceptional instances aside, the 
path of progress for this form of producers’ co-operation has proved a 


blind alley. 
Morton A. ALDRICH. 


Die Entwickelung der Arbettsteilung im Leipziger Gewerbe von 1751 
bis 1890. Von Dr. Orro PETRENZ. (Staats- und socialwis- 
senschaftliche Forschungen. Herausgegeben von Gustav 
Schmoller. Band XIX. Heft 2.) Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot, 1901. 8vo, pp. 92. 


In this work the author attempts to show the progress made in the 
division of labor by an examination of the various occupations listed 
in the successive editions of the Leipzig city directory from 1751— 
1890. In the former year there appeared 118 industrial occupations, 
in the course of 140 years no less than 554 new occupations emerged, 
while during the same period 115 became obsolete, leaving in 1890 
557 still existing. By far the most rapid progress was made in the 
period 1860-1890, when 295 new occupations came into being. This 
is -ttributed to the Saxon legislation of 1861, which granted freedom 
of occupation and removed the last of the old gild restrictions. The 
author examines in detail the nature of these changes, showing the 
origin of each new industry and the reason for its differentiation. In 
this he follows a somewhat modified form of the classification made by 
Biicher in his Autstehung der Volkswirthschafe. 

The study shows careful work aud presents many interesting fea- 
tures. It is, however, questionable whether the original material is 
sufficiently exact to justify the work, for, of course, the information in 
the directories was not gathered on any scientific principle. The 
author frankly admits the imperfection of the material and perhaps 
one should regret the labor spent in elaborating material to a degree 
of accuracy exceeding that possessed by the original data. 

H. R. HAtrievp. 
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Introduction to the Study of Commerce. By FREDERICK R. CLow. 
With an Introduction by F. W. Taussic. New York: 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 8vo, pp. xxvi+ 224. 


Mr. CLow has made a timely response to the new interest in com- 
mercial education by issuing his /xtroduction to the Study of Commerce. 
Already text-books had appeared on commercial geography, commer- 
cial law, and commercial arithmetic, but this is the first attempt in 
America to present a more comprehensive view of the general prin- 
ciples of commerce. 

In the difficult task of deciding on the content of the vague science 
“commerce,” Mr. Clow has shown good judgment. The introductory 
chapter treats of the elements of commerce, after which come four 
chapters corresponding somewhat to the field of commercial geog- 
raphy. In these chapters are treated the materials of commerce, and 
the trade relations of the four leading nations. This fills about one- 
half of the book, the latter half being devoted to more technical sub- 
jects, namely: the organization of trade; prices (in part a statement 
of the marginal theory of value) ; payments, including the subject of 
banks, credit, and exchange; the equilibrium of foreign commerce; 
and practical devices for promoting commerce. The book closes with 
an appendix, which contains an interesting description of the leading 
commercial schools and some tables of bond values. A somewhat 
erroneous idea is given of the organization of the commercial college 
(Handelshochschule) of Leipsic. No new body of lecturers was 
appointed. The more technical courses, such as bookkeeping, corre- 
spondence, office practice, etc., are given by the faculty, and in the 
building of the old commercial academy (Handelslehranstalt). The 
remainder, constituting about two-thirds of the work, is given at the 
university by the regular faculty. In some cases the courses of lec- 
tures at the university have been modified to meet the requirements 
of the student rerum mercatorum; in other cases they are the familiar 
courses which have long been given by the philosophic faculty. 

It should be noted that Mr. Clow’s work does not profess to be a 
systematic exhaustive treatise on commerce, but a text-book designed 
for use in secondary schools. The author has: accomplished his task 
admirably, and shown himself both an economist and a practical 
teacher. ‘There is a simple directness which goes straight to the point 
without the excessive zeal for classifying and the cumbrous termi- 
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nology characteristic of many recent German works on commerce. 
There is no attempt to crowd an encyclopedia into the compass of a 
text-book ; indeed, comparatively few of its pages are given up to the 
chronicling of facts. The book is a manual of instructions, beneficial 
to teacher and pupil alike. It assists the teacher, however, not in the 
common fashion of saving him labor, but by pointing out lines of 
work and guiding him so that the work will be effective. Mr. Clow 
is to be congratulated on being the first in the field; he is much more 
to be congratulated on the admirable way in which he has accom- 
plished his purpcce. 
H. R. H. 


Englische Lokalverwaltung. Darstellung der inneren Verwaltung 
Englands in threr geschichtlichen Entwicklung und in threr 
gegenwartigen Gestalt. Von Joser Repiicu. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot, 1901. 8vo, pp. xxii + 835. 


STUDENTS of economics will be interested chiefly in the small por- 
tions of this work which deal with the financial administration of the 
English town governments and county councils. The author has given 
careful study in England to these subjects. The book is made up 
chiefly, however, of a discussion of legal and political questions, most 
particularly a prolonged and sweeping criticism of Gneist’s doctrines 
concerning English local government. 

A. P. WINSTON. 


Limitation legale de la durée du travail en Allemagne. Par JOSEPH 
SARRAUTE. Paris: Librairie de la Société du Recueil Géné- 
ral des Lois et Des Arréts, 1900. 8vo, pp. iv+238. 

NEARLY twelve years ago the German emperor somewhat dramati- 
cally proclaimed himself the champion of the !aboring poor in his 
dominions. More than ten years have tested in a manner the group 
of labor laws with which the parliament followed up this declaration. 

Surprisingly little had at that time been accomplished in the legal 

regulation of work in factories and shops. Prussia had begun quite 

early in the century to interfere for the protection of overworked 
children. The discovery that boys in the factory districts were being 
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disqualified physically for the military service had, in part, stimulated 
this interference, while the law requiring attendance of children at 
school served as a convenient instrument for the purpose of lightening 
their excessive toil in the factories. Later laws excluded from the fac- 
tories children under twelve, and limited the hours of older children. 
The Prussian regulations, as a whole, had been adopted by the new 
empire, but the principle of free contract had not been violated with 
regard to the hours of labor for adults of either sex ; the weekly day of 
rest was enjoyed by only 42 per cent. of the employés in factories, 
shops, trade and transportation, and the law as to child labor was of 
little force for want of proper factory inspection. 

The legislation of 1891 established a maximum of eleven hours per 
day in factory work by women, and forbade their being employed in 
factories at night. Rest on Sunday was prescribed for employés not 
only in factories, but also in shops and commercial establishments 
(excluding, that is, the transportation service, hotels, theaters, and 
other places of public entertainment). The federal council was per- 
mitted, at its discretion, to extend the factory laws also to mines, salt- 
works, and shops employing certain sorts of motor force, and also to 
regulate the hours of labor by men when this might seem necessary 
out of regard for health. There were the usnal provisions for excep- 
tional suspensions of the law, at the discretion of the federal council 
or the administrative authority. 

Within a year from the enforcement of the law an association of 
manufacturers undertook to ascertain the industrial effects of the 
eleven-hour day for women. About one thousand firms failed to 
answer these inquiries, and it has been suggested that if these men had 
felt a strong opposition to the law they would have taken occasion to 
protest against it. In the 313 answers received there was, however, 
general complaint. It was said that reduction in wages and frequent 
dismissals of women had followed the reduction of hours. The quota- 
tions from the reports of factory inspectors, which the present work 
offers us, do not seem to justify this gloomy description of the law’s 
operations. ‘The official report as to Baden for 1892 declares that the 
law was regarded there with almost universal satisfaction. .« 

No falling off in production is proven, and in any case it would be alto- 
gether out of proportion to the diminution in the hours of labor. Few 
employers dissent from this opinion; on the contrary, many employers in 
spinning and weaving have declared to us that they would welcome a further 
reduction to ten hours. 
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It is said, officially, of Alsace-Lorraine, that the reduction of hours 
has not at all injured the employers. The inspector of Neusalz writes 
that in a factory employing 180 women and roo men the speed of the 
machinery was increased by one-twelfth when the hours were reduced 
from twelve to eleven, so that there was no effect on the output or on 
wages. There are reports of an increase in earnings following the 
reduction in hours. In some instances the inspectors’ reports show 
less favorable results. The shortened working day for women has 
sometimes necessitated or induced a shortening of the hours of work 
for men. This appears to have happened generally in the textile 
industry. It is officially announced that : 

The great majority of reports show that the regulations as to Sunday rest 
have been applied without appreciable injury to employers or workmen. . . 
The hostility on the part of many employers, which manifested itself at first, 
has more and more tended to disappear. 

The number of women employed has increased materially, while 
great numbers of children, being excluded from labor under the 
factory laws, have found employment in the domestic industries which 
the law does not affect. 

In two instances the federal council has exercised its right to 
shorten the hours of labor out of regard for the health of men. In 
the baking industry it was found that the hours of labor were fre- 
quently excessive ; boys were sometimes employed eighteen hours out 
of the twenty-four. An ordinance by the council accordingly fixed 
for bakeries a maximum working-day, but this applies only to those 
bakeries where work is done at night, and where there are more than 
three bakings per week. From an official investigation it appears that 
this ordinance has been by no means burdensome to the employers — 
or, at most, temporarily so. The council, likewise, prescribed a mini- 
mum period of eight hours rest each day for employés in the milling 
industry, where workmen were sometimes at their posts for twenty-four 
hours continuously, sleeping by snatches in the intervals of the work, 
and waking at the sound of a bell when a fresh supply of grist was 
needed. 

Mr. Sarraute has based his account of the earlier legislation upon 
secondary sources. As tothe period since 1891 his original contri- 
bution is merely the conclusion that these later acts have fairly served 
their purpose. This conclusion seems from his quotation of official 
reports to be justified, yet one must regard it with suspicion, as the 
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author is evidently a partisan, and prints at length the quotations cal- 
culated to confirm his inference, while the contrary evidence is seri- 


ously slighted. 
A. P. W. 


The Housing Question in London: Being an Account of the Housing 
Work done by the Metropolitan Board of Works and the London 
County Council, between the years 1855 and 1900; with a 
summary of the Acts of Parliament under which they have 
worked. Printed for the London County Council by J. 
Truscott & Son. London: P. S. King & Son, Ig01. 8vo, 
pp. xvi + 381. 

One of the most lucid, interesting, and suggestive public docu- 
ments ever issued is the report of the London County Council on Zhe 
Housing Question in London, 1855-1900, prepared under the direction 
of Mr. C, J. Stewart by Mr. W. J. Russell and Mr. M. H. Cox. In 
the space of less than four hundred pages, this report sets forth the 
contrasted policies of the Metropolitan Board of Works down to 1889, 
and of the London County Council since that date, in dealing with 
the housing problem. 

To the American reader, not yet accustomed to regard the build- 
ing of dwellings for any one class of citizens as an established func- 
tion of the public authorities, this volume comes as a revelation ; 
exhibiting the London County Council following a firmly established 
and comprehensive policy of building, letting, and maintaining work- 
men’s dwellings to the extent of accommodating, up to September 
1900, 32,000 persons, with schemes undertaken for accommodating 
12,000 more; and printing tables setting forth in detail the expendi- 
tures of many millions of pounds sterling, together with a sinking 
fund calculated for the repayment of the whole outlay in sixty years, 
thus assuring to future generations a very valuable asset. 

The utter failure of the local authorities, as set forth in this report 
convincingly and at length, to use powers of regulating the conditions 
of dwellings owned by private persons and companies and occupied 
by working people as tenants — powers vested in these authorities in 
some cases forty years ago —amounts to a demonstration of the impos- 
sibility of dealing effectively with the housing problem without active, 
constructive intervention of the community as a whole, after the man- 
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ner of London through its county council. And the equally utter 
failure of the same local authorities to bring the local railways to terms 
in the matter of adequate workmen’s trains, goes far to explain the 
phenomenon of chronic overcrowding. But who shall explain these 
prolonged and terrible failures of local authorities entrusted with pow- 
ers in the interest of workingmen and their families, failures the coun- 
terpart of which is only too familiar in our American cities ? 

Aside from the plans of work accomplished, work undertaken and 
now under construction, and work projected for the near future, with 
the very instructive and enlightening schedules of investments and 
income, two of the most interesting chapters in this valuable report 
deal with the matter of cheap trains and the still existing overcrowd- 
ing of enormous areas. One startling statement in this connection 
which the reader would willingly have had further elucidated is the 
following : 

That there is ample vacant space even within the county of London for 
the erection of new accommodations appears from the fact that the council's 
valuer, at the beginning of 1899, estimated the amount of building land 
available within the county at 14,000 acres (p. 92); [while] there is, imme- 
diately beyond the borders and yet not an hour’s journey from the center of 
London, a quantity of land suitable for building purposes and only awaiting 
development by the provision of adequate means of locomotion to and from 
the outlying districts. 

Would it not be in line with the present activities of the county 
council to provide such means of locomotion? And, if they were 
provided might not a part of the housing work now doing by the 
council be then undertaken by private initiative? Or is the council, 
perhaps, already active in this direction? On this point the report is 
silent. 

Elsewhere the writer is quoted as follows : 

The general effect of the present inequalities of taxation is to place the 
heaviest burden upon the least valuable land, or rather upon that portion 
which is occupied by buildings, since cultivated land, however valuable, is 
only assessed at an agricultural rental value, and unoccupied land is not 
liable for rates at atl. The result, therefore, of the present system of local 
taxation appears to be a penalty on the building industry. 

How much the building industry, for the benefit of the working 
class, might be stimulated by a thoroughgoing correction of this inver- 
sion of the reasonable order of taxation, can only be surmised, the 
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report giving no hint of activity on the part of the county council in 
the matter of recommending measures of taxation. The report leaves 
us to speculate, also, as to the future action of Parliament in the mat- 
ter of transferring power to deal with the local railroads from the local 
authorities and the board of trade, which seem to have done the least 
possible, to the county council which manifestly stands ready to pro- 
mote cheap transportation in and around London. 

No student of municipal evolution can afford to neglect this chap- 
ter in the history of London, from the futile attempts in the middle 
of the century to deal with the insanitary districts by conferring power 
to regulate conditions upon the local authorities; through the second 
period of authorizing the metropolitan board of works to buy and 
clear areas, selling sites to corporations or persons contracting to 
build workmen’s dwellings, to the present full-fledged municipal own- 
ership of workmen’s dwellings on the largest possible scale. 

The usefulness of this report is enhanced by a full and clear table 
of contents, an alphabetical index, a list of plans, a table of statutes 
(beginning with 35 Eliz., c. 6, and ending with 63 and 64 Victoria, c. 
59), an introduction giving “a short outline of the system which has 
obtained since 1855, the year in which corporate existence may be 
first said to have been conferred upon that part of London which had 


grown up outside of the walls of the ancient city,” and Appendices A 
to J, containing much valuable material not easily included in the 
body of the report. 


FLORENCE KELLEY. 


The American Negro: What he was, what he ts, and what he may 
become. A Critical and Practical Discussion. By WILLIAM 
HANNIBAL THomas. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1901. 8vo. pp. xxvi + 440. 

Tue author of this work, himself partly of negro ancestry, has the 
courage to face clearly the fact, which so many sentimental writers on 
the negro problem avoid, that the real difficulty lies in the hereditary 
nature of the race. He perceives “the folly of saying that the negro 
has had but three decades of opportunity for self-culture, when, as a 
matter of fact, he has had an equal chance with the rest of mankind 
from the dawn of creation” (p. 369). Indeed, a gloomy and some- 
what extreme view is presented of the character, or lack of character, 
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of the great mass of our negro population. Certainly the author’s 
denunciation of prevailing degradation among the negroes seems at 
times overdrawn, yet unfortunately there is probably too much of truth 
in the picture. 

The solution of the problem suggested, though not always con- 
sistently maintained, is the selective improvement of the race through 
the natural elimination of the more brutish and less redeemable ele- 
ments which lack the stamina to adapt themselves to the moral and 
industrial requirements of civilized life. Two passages in which this 
solution is suggested are worthy of quotation: 

The presence of negroes in the United States creates social conditions of 
importance to the present and future well-being of American ethical, eco- 
nomic, and political existence. That such conditions may in certain states 
eventually precipitate questions of supremacy between African savagery and 
English civilization is no idle surmise. Hence a question of immediate con- 
cern to the nation is, Shall the culture and achievement of the country be 
materially lessened through the continued indolence and imbecility of the 
negro? All historical experience shows that superior and inferior civilization 
cannot for a long time exist in the same social organism and be perpetuated 
in harmonious conjunction ; one or the other will be overthrown and extermi- 
nated. The negro has nothing in word or act worthy of preservation. Each 
attribute of his being is obstinately and implacably arrayed against every 
influence that parts him from sensuous excitement; and when he gives to any 
uplifting movement verbal assent, he rarely translates speech into action. 
Wise judgment, therefore, decrees that negro pretensions ought to be sup- 
pressed and his evil propensities eradicated by every available means at 
command, even though such effort should end in his virtual extermination (pp. 

The adjustment and elimination of racial differences will 
finally come through sorting ard sifting. The fit among us, either of black 
or white people, are bound to survive. The unfit will be pushed aside, but 
better so that the nation may live (p. 418). 

Apparently the author thinks that only a small proportion of the 
negroes will resist the tendencies to degeneration and elimination (pp. 
192-195, 365, 377). He regards the typical negro population with its 
present characteristics as unable morally and economically long to sur- 
vive the stress of modern civilization : 

The negro has thriven and increased in numbers, not because he posses- 
ses greater resistive power than other inferior races, or has acquired greater 
tenacity of existence here than in his native habitat. His survival is due to 
the fostering care with which slavery surrounded him during eight genera- 
tions of servitude. Since the withdrawal of this supervision, the fact has 
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been made clear that the freedman is not of a hardy type, but is a perishable 
product who squanders his vital energies with reckless abandon (p. 411). 

Various suggestions —chief of which are manual and technological 
education, and a plan of government allotment of farms to families on 
a sort of installment plan—are brought forward for the benefit of the 
more able, earnest, and aspiring element among the freedmen. But 
the real uplifting of the race is held to depend chiefly upon the effort 
and manfulness of the saving remnant capable of realizing the higher 
possibilities of life, coupled with the natural elimination of the infer- 
ior element. 

The book would be vastly stronger if, in place of a vast amount of 
repetition and rather trivial matter with which it is largely filled, it 
presented more proof that it is the essentially better element among 
the negroes that is increasing from generation to generation. If the 
process of selection is working thus favorably, the race problem may 
solve itself very happily by the natural evolution of the Uder-Neger; 
and the ultimate amalgamation of the white and negro population 
which the author foresees may not be an impossibility. 


C. C. CLosson. 


The Place of Compensation in Temperance Reform. By C. P. 


SanGER, M.A. London: P.S. King & Son, tg01. Crown 
8vo, pp. 136. 


Tuts little volume is one of the series of valuable monographs 
edited by Professor W. A. S. Hewins, M.A., Director of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, and has for its object a 
critical examination of the arguments for compensation to retail liquor 
dealers, or, as they are commonly called in England, publicans, when 
their business is interfered with by temperance legislation. The 
monograph is written with especial reference to conditions in Great 
Britain. As a result of a mistaken action of Parliament in 1830, 
whereby free trade in liquor selling was established, the number of 
licenses issued, it is generally admitted, was excessive. This action was 
not reversed until 1869, when for the renewal of the licenses issued up 
to that time the strongest guarantee was given. Since then, through 
unwise administration of the liquor laws by the justices, the situation 
has not materially improved. In the meantime there has been con- 
siderable agitation by the temperance party, on the one hand, for a 
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reduction in the number of beer houses, and on the other hand, 
numerous proposals for compensation in case of reduction have been 
made by conservative members in the English Parliament during the 
last twenty-five or thirty years. These are the facts which appear to 
have calied forth the present essay. 

The scope of the essay is comprehensive. In the first place there 
is a discussion of the general argument for compensation to vested 
interests when legislature finds it necessary for the public good to 
deprive an individual or a class of individuals of their property, 
their legal rights, their means of livelihood, or of a reasonable expec- 
tation of continuance in a private business or enterprise. ‘This is fol- 
lowed by an examination of various cases where compensation has 
been given in England during the last hundred years, which illus- 
trate the general argument. In the third place, the special features of 
property in a liquor license are described ; and then follows an exam- 
ination of precedents for and against compensation in foreign coun- 
tries, especially in the British Colonies and the United States, with a 
view of possibly throwing some light on the practice of English- 
speaking people elsewhere. Next comes an account of the most 
recent proposals for compensation which have been made in Par- 
liament, together with the opinions of English statesmen, which are 
quoted to show the points of agreement and those of difference that 
exist in the minds of the community on the subject. Finally the 
author sums up the conclusions which he draws from the general 
inquiry. 

In the introduction to his inquiry Mr. Sanger lays down the propo- 
sition that “in a modern, civilized state it is generally accepted as a 
political principle, that the interests of the individual must be subor- 
dinated to, or even disregarded in favor of, the public interest,” 
and that when as a deduction from this principle the legislature 
finds it necessary to deprive any member or members of the com- 
munity of their property or their legal rights, the question arises, in 
the first place, whether it is not also the interest of the community to 
compensate the individuals for their loss; and, in the second place, 
whether, apart from the self-interest of the community, “justice does 
not require that such individuals should be compensated.” In short, 
whether it is not both expedient and just that the vested interests 
of private individuals should be indemnified for loss through legisla- 
tive innovations. The grounds on which, in general, compensation is 
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granted are found to be variously stated: vested rights or interests, 
legitimate expectations, justice, and, more rarely, political necessity or 
expediency. The first three grounds imply more or less moral obliga- 
tion on the part of the state; the last implies nothing moral jer se. 
From the utilitarian standpoint, however, as the author points out, 
there is after all little difference “‘ between the statement that the legis- 
lature ough? to compensate vested interests and the statement that it is 
expedient that it should compensate them.” And all these grounds 
may really be summed up under the general head of vested rights or 
interests. After an examination of the political theories of Austin, 
Bentham, and Sidgwick, the author concludes that the true test of a 
vested interest is the “non-disappointment” principle; that is, a 
right or an interest in the exercise of which the owner or possessor 
has been led by legislative action or by custom to believe shall con- 
tinue unimpaired, at times including rights which have been sanc- 
tioned by custom even though.they were legally prohibited. And the 
amount of compensation for any injury to such rights is determined 
by the amount of the disappointment experienced and the deprecia- 
tion in the market value of the right as a result of legislative inter- 
ference. The plea for political necessity or expediency is made to 
rest mainly on economic grounds. Uncertainty impairs greatly the 
forces of production. The community must guarantee without dis- 
tinction some degree of certainty for the future in rights and expec- 
tancies or compensate for loss where discrimination is made, on the 
general ground that stability and security of property is of the utmost 
importance in human affairs. And so, stated in this form, the argu- 
ment appeals the more strongly to the self-interest of the general com- 
munity. In support of this contention the author cites numerous 
historical precedents. Among others. the Lands Consolidation Acts 
(1845), which provided for full compensation when private lands were 
taken for public uses, and the provisions made by the English govern- 
ment during the early thirties, when the abolition of slavery was 
brought about in the colonies. Again, injuries through the abolition 
of proctors in the courts in 1857, and the loss of employment to the 
holders of archbishoprics, bishoprics, benefices, etc., through the dis- 
establishment of the Irish church in 1869, were all compensated. In 
all the cases cited, with one or two exceptions, it is shown that com- 


pensation has been given, not only when real property has been taken 
away or valuable monopolies destroyed, but also when expectations of 


employment have been damaged. 
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After having established his general argument for compensation 
Mr. Sanger inquires whether the holder of a liquor license has the 
same claim to compensation, in case of injury, as have holders of 
other forms of property or rights; and to that end he first examines 
the special features of the position of a license-holder. These special 
features are as follows: First, the legal position. A liquor license 
lasts for one year only, but the legislature appears to contemplate a 
renewal of the license in the ordinary course. In the case of the 
renewal of licenses of beer-houses which were in existence in 1869, a 
license cannot be refused except for bad character or misconduct, for 
keeping a disorderly house, or because the applicant is not duly quali- 
fied as is required by law. In the case of beer or liquor houses which 
have been established since 1869 the renewal of a license rests with 
the discretion of the justices. Second, although licenses are granted for 
only one year, the probability of renewal is very high, as is shown (1) 
by legal decisions, (2) by the rates of insurance against loss of license, 
it being a very common thing in England for brewers and distillers to 
insure holders of licenses against loss in case of failure of renewal, (3) 
by statistics which show the number of licenses actually granted 
annually, and (4) by market values of licenses. Third, licensed prem 
ises are generally heavily mortgaged by brewers and distillers, and 
so if a license failed of renewal the result would be loss not only to the 
licensee but to the brewers and distillers as well. Fourth, the retail 
liquor interests are large and widespread. Moreover, owing to the 
development of joint stock companies investments in brewing and dis- 
tilling establishments have become very widely diffused throughout 
the population ; and so any injury to the interests of retail dealers 
would also affect, indirectly, the interests of stockholders in brewing 
and distilling plants. 

From what is said by the author on this phase of the subject it is 
clear that the retail liquor interests in England come well within the 
definition of “vested interests” or ‘‘ vested rights ;” that an extraordi- 
nary degree of disappointment would be felt by a very numerous class 
of persons who have made large investments with the full sanction of 
law and custom and in the expectation that the returns on their invest- 
ments will not be impaired. The author concludes, and rightly, that 
any innovation which would cause an unexpected loss to these interests 
ought also to provide proper indemnity for the loss, even if only for 
the purpose of assuring the general community that the legislature 
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proposes to respect vested interests which have become established 
under legal protection or have been permitted by custom. 

When the author comes to examine precedents for compensations 
to liquor interests in the English colonies and the United States, how- 
ever, he finds next to nothing of the kind there; while in the United 
States numerous precedents against compensation may be found, and 
those, of course, in the states where prohibitory laws have been enacted 
or where local option obtains; that is, no compensation was provided 
for when these prohibitory laws were enacted. In several instances our 
supreme court has decided that prohibition without compensation is 
not illegal, and some of our states have enacted that liquor selling is a 
common nuisance ; so that to a considerable extent the grounds for 
compensation have been destroyed. Hence the author concludes that 
in the other countries where legal and other conditions are so different 
from those in England the precedents offer no guidance for action in 
England. He, therefore, turns again to England to examine the pro- 
posals which have been made for compensation there in order to dis- 
cover what the trend of English thought has been on the subject. 

Since 1870 some seven different proposals for compensation have 
been made in the English Parliament. Some of these provided for 
the determination of licenses only after a certain term of years, in 
order to save license-holders from loss by giving them time to with- 
draw their capital from the liquor business and reinvest it in some 
other enterprise ; and some provided for an out and out money com- 
pensation. ‘“ These different proposals show,” the author states, “that 
in general it is thought advisable to give some compensation.” And 
this view is supported by the opinions, among others, of statesmen 
like Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain, and of Professor Sidgwick. 
The following opinion expressed by Mr. Chamberlain and quoted by 
Mr. Sanger is of interest as showing the attitude of the English 
mind on the subject : 


We have compensated every conceivable interest in this country when- 
ever the well-being of the community has necessitated interference. We 
compensated proctors for abandoning their privilege of delay in legal pro- 
cedure ; we compensated the officers of the army for surrendering the admit- 
tedly illegal system of purchase; .... we are actually at this day [ May, 
1876] compensating the heirs of a man who died 200 years ago, for his losses 
in the service of the most profligate monarch our country has ever known. 
Their case [that of the publicans] is the more entitled to compensation 
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because they may plausibly urge that they have been tempted into the trade 
by past legislation, while many of them can show that they have bought with 
hard cash their share of that monopoly, licensed by the state, of which it is 
now proposed to deprive them. 

The author’s conclusion to his inquiry is that a liquor license 
represents a vested interest, and that the fact that the rights or inter- 
ests are “‘ mala in se or mala prohibita is not sufficient to debar the 
claim to compensation.” And as to the actual position of a license- 
holder in England at the present time he concludes: ‘“(1) That the 
legislature and the courts of law contemplate renewal as the normal 
course of events; (2) that this expectation of renewal is at the present 
time a practical certainty; (3) that the amount of capital invested on 
the strength of this expectation is very large and [is] distributed 
widely throughout the community. There is, therefore, a very strong 
prima facie case for compensation.” 

The essay is of value as showing just what the feeling of the Eng- 
lish people is with reference to the question of compensation for injury 
to vested rights, and what claim in particular liquor license-holders 
have for indemnity in case the legislature should interfere with their 
business. The extreme temperance party in England, as is usually 
the case in America, is opposed to any form of compensation ; and yet 
in view of all the facts it is more than probable that no real headway 
will be made toward reducing the number of licenses in England or in 
any other way effecting permanent temperance reform there until the 
right to compensation as insisted upon by Mr. Sanger is recognized. 
A bill embodying this principle in a satisfactory way would not only 
have the effect of lessening the opposition of the liquor interests, but 
would probably secure sufficient support from other vested interests to 
become law; and hence a real step toward improving the present situa- 
tion would be made. 

Mr. Sanger has done well the work he laid out for himself. The 
essay is written in a clear, concise style and in a thoroughly scientific 
spirit, and is a real contribution to the literature on temperance reform. 

J. E. Georce. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Social Control: A Survey of the Foundations of Order. By EDWARD ALS- 
WORTH Ross. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1901. 8vo, pp. 463. 


SocIOLoGists are busily occupied today putting interrogation 
points to the philosophy of individualism, and they are very far away 
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indeed from accepting as truisms any of the fundamental theses of 
that doctrine. They are not at all disposed to admit that “Each is 
the proper guardian of his own health, whether bodily, or mental or 
spiritual,” for the simple reason that in the health of each they con- 
ceive to be involved inextricably the health of others, both of the living 
and of those yet unborn. The individual’s health, bodily, mental and 
spiritual, is conceived to be an inheritance and a trust in which society, 
as sponsor for future generations, has a vital interest. No more are 
sociologists disposed to grant that it is in the least self-evident that 
“ Mankind are greater gainers by suffering each other to live as seems 
good to themselves, than by compelling each to live as seems good to 
the rest.” Mill himself perceived clearly that there is an interference 
with individual freedom which is legitimate and necessary, although 
he thought that such interference should be reduced to a minimum. 
Many who agree with him perfectly in that believe nevertheless that 
the amount of such interference requisite today is greater than he 
believed it to be. In any event one great concern of social science at 
the present time is to determine exactly the “limit to the legitimate 
interference of collective opinion with individual independence,” to 
determine, that is to say, the proper sphere of social interference. It 
is to this problem that Dr. Ross has devoted his attention. 

With the rise of democracy, obviously, new sorts of social constraint 
are put upon the individual, and social interference with his freedom 
becomes a very different sort of thing from government interference. 
It is coming to be realized that these new constraints may very easily 
develop into a kind of social tyranny. ‘“ Like other tyrannies,” wrote 
Mill, again in the essay on Liberty, “the tyranny of the majority was 
at first, and is still, vulgarly held in dread, chiefly as operating through 
the acts of the public authorities. But reflecting persons perceived that 
when society is itself the tyrant—society collectively, over the separate 
individuals who compose it —its means of tyrannizing are not restricted 
to the acts which it may do by the hands of its political functionaries. 
Society can and does execute its own mandates: and if it issues wrong 
mandates instead of right, or any mandates at all in things with which 
it ought not to meddle, it practices a social tyranny more formidable 
than many kinds of political oppression. . . .” If in this selection we 
substitute for the idea of social tyranny, the idea of ‘social control” 
we have the fundamental thesis of what may be styled the new sociol- 
ogy, which is not, in its fairest forms, a special plea for a greater 
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exercise of liberty on the part of the individual, nor on the other hand, 
for a greater exercise of authority by society, but is intensely interested 
just now in the essential nature, extent, and origin of those constraints 
under which the individual lives in a civilized community. In the 
perfect understanding of these constraints, it is felt, lies the surest safe- 
guard against a perversion or degeneration into some form of social 
tyranny of that social control and exercise of authority which is ade- 
quate and necessary —a sine gua non of “human development in its 
richest diversity.” Dr. Ross’s treatise is a decidedly creditable con- 
tribution to our philosophy of social conduct. In it he has undertaken 
and achieved a scientific analysis of those influences by which men liv- 
ing in communities are brought into subservience to social ideals, more 
or less highly conventionalized. 

The scope of his treatise he defines within the general field of 
social psychology, which itself lies within the province of sociology, 
and embraces that “branch of knowledge that deals with the psychic 
interplay between man and his environing society.”’ In his investiga- 
tion he restricts himself further to those forms of social domination 
that are conscious and purposeful, as distinct from more subtle and 
illusive influences, such as are manifested, for example, in the instinc- 
tive workings of the mob-mind, and in the vogue of fashions, customs, 
and conventions and public opinion. ‘In this book,” he says, “I seek 
to determine how far the order we see all about us is due to influences 
that reach men and women from without, that is, socéa/ influences,” 
and he, therefore, conceives his task to be “first, to separate the indi- 
vidual’s contribution to social order from that of society, and, second, 
to bring to light everything that is contained in this social contribu- 
tion.” “It is investigation of the kind I have attempted in this book,” 
he observes, in a note appended to his concluding chapter, “that will 
enable society to go about the business of control in a scientific way.” 

The heroic conception of society going about its business of con- 
trol is, perhaps, a bit academic, and while some of Dr. Ross’s readers 
may have no difficulty in conceiving society so occupied, others, I am 
sure, will feel that something of a strain is put upon their imagination, 
or at least that the society which controls is not always sufficiently well 
defined in their own minds, whether or not it is so in Dr. Ross’s. The 
social entity, or ego, or self, becomes at times intangible and illusory 
—we lose our grip upon it. Perhaps it should be said rather that the 
very excellence of Dr. Ross’s treatment—which is in general excep- 
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tionally concrete and positive, in a word, scientific—itself exposes 
the inadequacy of conventional sociological conceptions about society. 
We see that the social organism is not a simple one, actuated by any 
single impulse, or feeling or instinct of gregariousness, or by any 
simple form of consciousness whatever. It is rather a plexus of more 
or less co-ordinate social ganglia, through which every species of human 
feeling vibrates more or less freely. It cannot, therefore, be so simply 
defined and explained as some sociologists have thought. Social 
forces cannot be reduced to any simple dynamic impulse. To posit 
back of social phenomena a “ power not ourselves” that makes for 
good or evil, or indifferently for either, may be excellent poetry, but it 
is not satisfying when used as a working hypothesis in social science, 
except when used frankly to signify what we don’t know about social 
forces. 

It is all the more unnecessary to involve our conceptions of society 
in any kind of mysticism now that sociology has achieved so excellent 
an analysis as it has of social influences, judgments, and more or less 
conventionalized habits of community-feeling and community-think- 
ing; and has explained how from generation to generation certain 
social dicta come to acquire overmastering prestige in the convention- 
alities of art, in the promulgation of laws, or in the blind acceptance 
of creeds, and in the fixing of social standards generally. Social judg- 
ments so established seem to emanate from some high authority, and 
in the course of time they acquire a momentum of their own by virtue 
of which they bear down opposition, and they are endowed with a sort 
of personality or divinity. Now and then, however, when this veil of 
mysticism is thrown off, or the clouds lift, one sees that the “society 
which controls” is after all nothing more nor less than the registered 
judgments of generations past, or of some ascendant social class, that 
the source of social forces is not at all the gods assembled on Mt. 
Olympus, but some petty social kitchen-cabinet where Tom, Dick and 
Harry have met together for their own or the common weal. The 
hypnotic influence of mysticism fails for the moment. 

Society [says Dr. Ross in a moment of extreme frankness], society is 
of course a kind of fiction. There is nothing to it after all, but people affect- 
ing one another in various ways. The thesis of this book is that from the 
interactions of individuals and generations there emerges a kind of collective 
mind evincing itself in living ideals, conventions, dogmas, institutions, and 
religious sentiments, which are more or less happily adapted to the task of 
safeguarding the collective welfare from the ravages of egoism. 
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This “kind of collective mind” has become of late a very interest- 
ing “kind of fiction.” Sociologists are writing a great deal of it, and 
social psychology, which undertakes to expound the workings of the 
social mind, has been constituted a great department of social science. 
The idea came into the science by way of analogy, and came gradually 
to be accepted as a convenient working hypothesis. Today, however, 
it appears often to be taken more literally; so that one can hardly 
determine whether this sociological bread and wine has in fact become 
real flesh and blood, or not. Certainly, the phrase has not been used 
always with scientific accuracy. Writers began to use it freely before 
they had attained any refinement in its definition ; and this is no less 
true of that other phrase — now common enough, too, since its exploita- 
tion by Le Bon and other recent writers —namely, the “soul” of a 
people, or race, or community. Although there has been a vast deal 
more talking about the social mind and the social soul, than there has 
been done clear thinking, these conceptions in themselves, as they 
have been elaborated, form an interesting sequence, when related to 
that protracted discussion which has taken place over the question, Is 
society an organism, and, if so, what kind of an organism is it — physi- 
cal or psychic, or psycho-physical. Sociologists today are happily less 
occupied than formerly with writing dithyrambic treatises on the 
nature of the social organism; they are subjecting social relations, 
customs, and institutions to critical scientific analysis, and leaving the 
social organism to emerge, if it will, in the course of time, out of these 
analyses. Of this latter sort of writing Dr. Ross’s treatise is a gratify- 
ing instance. . 

In the recent evolution of social science, however, the time-worn 
analogy of society to an organism has received considerable elabora- 
tion. Of course in formal logic one can prove pretty conclusively that 
there is no social entity back of the analogy, that our conception is a 
mere phantom, the figment of an over-sensitive, or over-excited imag- 
ination, projected upon, not bodied forth in social institutions. You 
cannot put forth your hand and touch the living body of society, any 
more than Hamlet could the ghost of his own father. All your intel- 
lectual and moral converse is with men individually, not with a collec- 
tive mind or soul. But formal logic is often fallacious. It has proved, 
for example, that Achilles could never overtake the tortoise, that he 
could not move at all. By aline of reasoning identical with the above, 
one may demonstrate that there can be no such entity as a human 
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being, just as easily as one can demonstrate the non-existence of a 
social being. Conceive, for example, a protoplasmic cell interested in 
his own social environment. He might reason thus: 

I neither feel, nor touch, nor hold intercourse with a human being. All 
my converse is with other protoplasmics, more or less differentiated, to be 
sure, but cells none the less for all that. Some of them do more thinking 
than others, who do more digesting, but there can be no life outside the cell. 
Therefore, there can be no such creature or organism as a human being. 
That is a figment of my imagination which I am carrying over by analogy 
from my own complete tangible organism. 

The logic here is fair, and as conclusive as is that applied to society 
itself, and the same sort of reasoning may obviously be indefinitely 
extended. One may as easily demonstrate the inconceivability of the 
protoplasmic cell, with its psychic and plasmic elements, as of the 
human being. Clearly what we are demonstrating all the while is our 
own inability to conceive how the psychic influences get themselves 
materialized into what we call an organism. The individual ego which 
we each superpose upon our protoplasmic and other cells, by virtue of 
which endowment they become human, presents to psychologists and 
philosophers exactly the same mystery that is presented to the sociolo- 
gist in conceiving a social ego, self, or “ power not ourselves,” or social 
“spirit,” “soul,” or “mind ;” and when psychologists have explained 
how mind is related to brain-matter, they will have solved as well the 
mystery underlying social reactions. When biologists can explain how 
nerve force is conditioned in nerve and brain tissues, sociologists will 
undoubtedly know as well how social customs, habits, and modes of 
social thinking, feeling, and acting are conditioned in the social 
organism. 

Social science began by taking over and applying to social phenom- 
ena the principles of theology. Social order, the multiplication and 
destiny of the human race upon the earth were conceived to be a 
divine order, subject to and determined by an overruling and freely 
intervening providence. When the advance of the natural sciences 
began to attack this divine order with its supernatural providences, and 
to explain them away as a natural order and sequence, social science 
became a natural science, as it appears, for example, in the writings of 
such men as Quetelet, Comte, and Ward, with their social physics, 
social statics, social dynamics, and their whole terminology borrowed 
from the physical sciences. Then the social order became biological, 
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organic, and living, and more recently still, a further genesis appears 
to have taken place in the development of the psychic and metaphysi- 
cal character of social reactions. So that to the natural science of 
social physics has succeeded a psychic science of the social mind, and 
an ethical science of the social soul. Here, then, is the social organ- 
ism complete, body, mind, and soul. 

It cannot be said, however, that social science proper is as yet fully 
conscious of this whole nature of society. The conception is but dimly 
foreshadowed. Writers of Dr. Ross’s school are creating a social psy- 
chology, just as earlier writers created a science of social theology, of 
social physics, and of social biology; but the science of sociology itself 
does not yet manifest any but rudimentary and unstable lines of 
organic structure. It is in a formless, pre-natal state. New contribu- 
tions add to the volume of literature, without extending the principles 
of the science. So that the sociologist has especial need to bear in 
mind that somewhat sententious admonition of Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
nius, which Dr. Ross himself quotes in another connection: “ This 
thou must always bear in mind, what is the nature of the whole, and 
what is my nature, and how this is related to that.” A little keener 
sense of the nature of the whole would give to the science of sociology 
a selbstandigkeit which it now conspicuously lacks. It is today as a 
science, distinctly not on its own roots. It is a graft upon other sci- 
ences, more or less closely allied to it, natural, ethical, or social. The 
favorite growth upon which to graft sociological scions just at present 
appears to be psychology. One can hardly take up a sociological 
treatise that is not full of cross references to recent works in psychol- 
ogy; but other sciences have made their contributions too. The great 
sociologists—pardon the Hibernianism—have always been physicists, or 
biologists, or philosophers, or lawyers, or doctors, or statesmen, or men 
of affairs, and today they are psychologists —not regular practioners at 
all. Even in literature the writing of social science, or what passes for 
that, is made a fine art. We have a Jean Marie Guyan with his Z’ar¢ 
au point de vue soctologigue, but more frequently it is sociology as 
viewed from art, or as the doctor, or lawyer, or merchant writes it. 
Erudite and valuable as these contributions to social science are, their 
voluminousness and absence of any common focal center, has obscured 
the true perspective and synthesis of the science proper. Meantime 
the regular practicioners stand with their eyes somewhat averted from 
the life about them; they have turned their thoughts backward for the 
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time, and are seeking with a diligence which is certainly commendable, 
among primitive peoples and societies, even in insect communities, the 
fundamental principles of their science. Here they find social prob- 
lems simpler, more easily comprehended, explained and handled. 
Each writer strives to get back farther into some more remote, as yet 
unexploited society, or to discover a new gregarious species of animal 
or insect, and all the while society is reorganizing, re-establishing itself, 
reforming, developing, and generating new social forces. The social 
problems of today are not those of yesterday, much less of some primi- 
tive people or savage tribe. But sociologists have been bitten, as the 
Chinese might say, by the evolution spider. They are seeking origins, 
and lo! while they are following back the generation of some social 
filament, the thread is broken, and that particular line of investigation 
ceases to have any pull on affairs today. Their sociology degenerates 
into a folk-lore of no great present scientific purport. Society has 
taken new roots, and its vital forces have new sources. So that soci- 
ology, where it is not a graft upon some allied science, is today 
archaic—a reversionary and scrubby growth. It cannot, therefore, be 
urged as a defect in Dr. Ross’s exposition that his philosophy of social 
control is a development rather of psychology than of sociology 
proper; that it is a contribution to, rather than a development of 
social science, but this may be noted as a matter of fact. 

The whole duty of social science is to write down and expound 
what has been happily styled the “logic of events,” to seek out and 
proclaim the whole truth about social institutions, customs, and 
creeds. One need have no fear whatever that any evil will result 
from “lifting the veil from those sacred recesses where are prepared 
the convictions and sentiments by which society holds together.” 
Perhaps the most serious charge that can be brought against the 
present treatise on social control is that there is, underlying consider- 
able portions of it, an assumption which is purely gratuitous, the 
assumption, namely, that the art of social control is a species of 
black art. 


In the taming of men [says our author] there must be provided coil after 
coil to entangle the unruly one. Man-quellers must use snares as well as 
leading strings, will-o’-the-wisps as well as lanterns. The truth by all means if 
it will promote obedience, but in any case obedience! Hence, coupled with 
the social endeavor to clarify the individual's judgment on certain points, we 
detect an unmistakable effort to confuse, befuddle, and mislead it on other 
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points. Taking a leaf from the policy of nature, society learns the tricks of 
deception. 

And so our author undertakes to examine, not only social creeds, but 
“the films, veils, hidden mirrors, and half-lights by which men are 
duped as to what lies nearest them —their own experience. This time 
we shall see men led captive, not by dogmas concerning a world 
beyond experience, but by artfully fostered misconceptions of the 
pains, satisfactions, and values lying under their very noses. For this 
the fitting terms is not control by belief, but control by illusion.” And 
having determined upon getting behind the scenes with his reader, 
and upon exposing these illusions, our author, in his concluding chap- 
ter, turns apologist : 

I confess that no light responsibility is laid upon the investigator who 
explores the mysterious processes that take place in the soul of a people, 
and dissects in public the ideals and affirmations elaborated in the social 
mind. The fact of control is, in good sooth, no gospel to be preached 
abroad with allegory and parable, with bold type and scare headlines. The 
secret of order is not to be bawled from every house-top. The wise sociolo- 
gist will show religion a consideration it has rarely met with from the 
naturalist. He will venerate a moral system too much to uncover its naked- 
ness. 


And, again: 

One who learns why society is urging him into the straight and narrow 
way will resist its pressure. One who sees clearly how he is controlled will 
thenceforth be emancipated. To betray the secrets of ascendency is to fore- 
arm the individual in his struggle with society. Therefore, “the wise soci- 
ologist”’ will address himself to teachers, clergymen, editors, law-makers, 
and judges, who wield the instruments of control; to poets, artists, thinkers, 
and educators, who guide the human caravan across the waste. 

This is cynicism of the deepest dye, if taken seriously, and smacks 
a bit of melodrama whether taken so or not. The assumption that 
social control, even of bad men, is a sort of black art, and that the 
wise sociologist must have a care lest he reveal its deep mysteries is 
simply gratuitous. It is the sort of medizval mysticism that fostered 
astrology in the dark ages, and conceived a great bugaboo in the true 
science of astronomy. There is no such snake in the grass as our 
author conceives. The “mysterious processes that take place in the 
soul of a people” are not, perhaps, well calculated for “ bold type and 
scare headlines,” but if anyone, particularly if a wise sociologist were 
disposed to “‘bawl the secret of order from the house-top ” even, there 
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could be no danger at all in doing so. The wise sociologist will 
address himself to the leaders in thought and action, not because these 
are his confréres or “ accomplices” in any sort of black art of social 
control, but because they are intelligent. He will show religion con- 
sideration, and will venerate moral systems, not because he fears to 
“subvert all control that does not rest upon force,” by showing forth 
“faiths and moralities in all their nakedness as so many ways of luring 
aman from the pursuit of his individual welfare,” but for the very 
simple and obvious reason that he deems such faiths worthy of respect ; 
to be subversive of social order is by no means the essential nature of 
those social faiths and moralities which are worth preserving — other 
faiths he is bent upon exposing in all their nakedness, and to death. 
One who learns how and sees why he is controlled for social ends will 
not on that account rise up against society ; he is not by being made 
more intelligent thereby made anti-social. In a word, the true gospel 
of social control is not subversive ; it is only a false gospel that should 
not be preached in the open air, and such a gospel should not be 
preached at all. In submitting to social constraint men are yielding 
to “that logic of events,” writ large, which, according to Mr. Kennan, 
“convinced honest men and criminals [in the mining camps of Cali- 
fornia] that unless they secured life and property within the limits of 
the camp, they were all likely to starve to death in the course of the 
winter.” (Quoted by Dr. Ross.) Social control is grounded in this 
logic of events, where it is well grounded, and when grounded in 
illusions the sooner it is thrown off the better. Certainly sociologists 
should not conspire to keep up the illusions. 

Dr. Ross’s judgments, be it said in conclusion, are always sane. 
He is fearless in his exposition of social shams, and where his exposi- 
tion appears somewhat cynical, it is perhaps due to a temperamental 
aversion to moral priggishness. The train of thought is always clear, 
the analyses of social conventions are accurate, and the whole treat- 
ment original. Our author does not pretend to have said the last 
word concerning social control. Hedisclaims any sort of predilection 
for his own ideas. “I am not,” he says, ‘wedded to my hypotheses 
nor enamoured of my conclusions”—and in truth there is compara- 
tively little hobby-horsing in his entire book, which impresses one as 


being in the best sense of the word scientific. 
JoHN CUMMINGS. 
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